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GLENWOOD 


RANGES # 

HEATERS 

^ ttOUSEKE^ 
^ EASY. % 

TWO COLD MEDALS. 

Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 



New England^ 
Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 



The Leading Conservatory in America. 

MUSIC, ELOCUTION, 
and MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Complete and Systematic Instruction in ail 
Departments from the most elemen- 
tary grades to the highest 
artistic standard. 

Students received at any time. 

Send for Prospectus and Calendar. 


For the BEST VALUE in HATS 
and the largest Stock to choose 
from, go to 



G. HERRMANN & GO. 

THE HATTERS , 

328 KEARNY ST., 

NEAR PINE. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

The only Manufacturing 
Retail Hatters on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, mailed free. 


MASONIC, 


KNIGHTS TFMPLAR, ETC., CARDS, BADGES, INVITATIONS, 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS. 

The largest manufactory in the United States. 

Having the cuts and dies for all the different bodies of Masonry, 
we can furnish same on any kind of stationery at low rates. * Q7\ “7^535 CLAY ST 

If you wish a Menu for a special occasion write us WALTER N ^ _ 

particulars and we will send an appropriate sample. ’ San Francisco 

Telephone, Main 330 California 
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Tours in the Rocky Mountains. 

The “Scenic, Line of the World,” the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, offers 
to tourists in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico the choicests resorts, and to the 
trans continental traveler the grandest 
scenery. The direct line to Cripple 
Creek, the greatest gold camp on earth. 
Double daily train service with through 
Pullman sleepers and tourists’ cars be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Write S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A. , 
Denver, Colorado, for illustrated de- 
scriptive pamphlets. 



CHARLES S. TILTON, 

ENGINEER & SURVEYOR. 

Twenty-five years experience in the City and Count) 
Surveyor’s office. 

Charges Moderate and all Work Warranted. 

420 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


COBB & HESSELMEYER, 

Mechanical Engineers, 

Hydraulics, Power, Tests, etc. 

421 Market Street., Rooms 70 & 71, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


D. NORCROSS & CO., 


Established 1849. 
Manufacturers of 


Blue Lodge , Royal Arch , Knights Templar, and Scottish 
Rite Supplies and Uniforms of every description. 

220 SUTTER ST. san francisco 




Works like a Charm. Nothing like it. 

STEARNS’ 

Celebrated C°U£l] C ar| dg, 

A SURE CURE IN ALMOST EVERY CASE. 

STEARNS’ CANDY KITCHEN, 

1006 Market St., Opposite Fifth, San Francisco. 

■ — — 

I®- Also a full line of Strictly Pure Home Made Candy. 


PLUMMER’S 

Of 


REFERENCE MAP OF THE 

San. IFrarLCisoo 


For Sale at This Office 


Price $5 
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KNOWLEDGE 

brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of ph\ sical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1 .OO bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept anv substitute if offered. San Francisco, Cal. • 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., jgsvsfcjft. 



FITCHBURG RAILROAD , FINEST ROADBED on the CONTINENT. 



Hoosac Tunnel Route. 

THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 

BOSTON and --- ■ ■ — 

Niagara Palis , 

Chicago, 

St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, 

AND ALL POINTS 

— WE-QT 

Lake Champlain Route 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON and 

Montreal, 

Ottawa, 

Quebec 

AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Palace Sleeping and Drawing Room Cars on 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or informa- 
tion of any kind, call on any Ticket Agent of the com- 
pany or address J. R WATSON, 

GenM Pass. Agent, Boston, Mass. 



RASLROAD. 

ONLY FIRST CLASS LINE 

To the West. 

TRAINS LEWE BOSTON AT 
8 30 A. M. (except Sunday) Day Express. 

10 30 A. M. (Dailv) “c h’ca^o Special.” 

2.00 P. M. (Daih) Ch’cago Limited. 

3 00 P. M. (except Sunday) St. Louis and Chicago 
Express. 

7 15 P. M. ('">a lv) Pacific Express. 

1 1.00 P. M. (except Saturday) Albany Local Express. 


Magnificent Sleeping or Drawing-room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For time-tables or information of any kind, address 
any agent, or A. S. HANSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 
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CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 

A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE administered by attaching an instru- 
ment to the flesh, which aids the system to take on Oxjgen irom the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the 
system can use. 

IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, and by purifying, revitalizing and loading it with Nature’s 
Nerve Food, ejects disease, by removing its causes. It applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 
ment ever has. 

THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, the price of the instrument being all the expense necessary for' 
years. It can be used by the entire family. 

IT IS NOT A NEW THING. It has been in use in New England nearly seven years, and is endorsed 
by thousands, many of them among the most intelligent and influential citizens. 

AS A RESTORATIVE OF VITAL ENERGIES in enfeebled and exhausted physical conditions, it has 
no equal within the limits of human knowledge. 

THE ELECTROPOISE IS A DISCOVERY of hitherto unknown effects of well-known natural laws,, 
which are always active in the ordinary progress of physical life. 

DURING THE SEVEN YEARS that the Electropoise has be^n before the public, it has been met by 
criticism and disbelief, which jt has answered by facts and cures of the most remarkable and permanent char- 
acter, and has made its way, step by step, until probably 12,000 persons in New England alone have made use 
of it with greater or less success, according to the faithfulness and perseverance of using. 

THE UNANSWERABLE PROOF of the extraordinary success of this treatment is furnished by the- 
endorsement of its patrons, among whom will be found Judges, Lawyers, Clergymen, Phys cians, Professors,. 
Business Men, and many others, whose names would be given only on account of exceeding merit. 



The following extract is from editorial in the 44 Christian Witness 9t of September 3, 1891, by Rev. Dr.. 
McDonald, editor: 

“And now, after a year, we have this to say in its favor: — (1.) We have taken no medicine for the year. 
(2.) All tracts of la grippe and our old sunstroke tronbles have disappeared, and no symptoms of either remain. 
Once or twice, from severe overwork, we have found it necessary to hold up for a few days, but in no time for - 
fifteen years have we been better ihan during the past year. 

“We have seen testimonials of most remarkable cures, and they can be seen by calling on the agent, 36 
Bromfield street. 

44 This notice of the 1 Electropoise * is without solicitation, and entirely gratuitous. We do it for the good op 
the afflicted. We have no personal interest in it, and not paid for what we say in its favor. ,, 


Another writes: “I sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very 
little. I also tried Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric Battery, but they helped me very little. On 
December 17, 1891, I commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. During this time 
my disabilities were greatly removed. In the course of a year from the time l commenced using it, I enjoyed 
almost perfect health, which has continued to this date. 1 know persons who were afflicted with quinsy sore 
throat, rheumatism, general debility, nervous prostration, and liver trouble, who have been greatly helped by it. 
I have great faith in it. 

Athol, Mass. Rev. John H. Mansfield. 

and HUNDREDS MORE. ^§§8 


Price Reduced from $25 to $|0 which brings this Marvelous 

Remedy within reach of all. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF NEW ENGLAND TESTIMONIALS, FREE 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIOT, Room 42, Insurance Building, NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Sole Agent for Connecticut West of Connecticut River. 


When you write, please mention The Trestle Board. 
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THE GREATEST RAILWAY IN THE WORLD. 


AS SMOOTH AS A FLOOR. AND ROCK 


BALLASTED THE ENTIRE DISTANCE. 


THE 

SANTA FE 
ROUTE, 



THE SHORTEST LINE 


by hundreds of miles. 


Magnificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers from CHICAGO 
and KANSAS CITY to LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, and SAN 
FRANCISCO ; DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, PUEBLO, and 
all points in COLORADO and UTAH. Also to KANSAS, TEXAS, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA. 


If you are going West, take the Santa Fe Special. 

Personally conducted Tourist Excursions from Boston and New England 
points every Thursday. 


Call or write for illustrated circular. 

S. W. MANNING, Gen. New England Agent, 

332 Washington St., Boston. 
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For puke leaf lard.hams.bacom 

DRV, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS. 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD. SAUSAGES, 


FBRSBNEMH& EXTRA CHOICE 

NORTH STAR Bfc# 

SURE TO PLEASE. 


Masonic Bodies in Boston. 


LODGES. 

Grand Lodge meets on second Wednesday in March. 
June, Sept.. Dec., and Dec. 27, at Masonic Hall, 18 
Boylston street, cor. Washington. 

Aberdour, 2d Tuesday, Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington. 

Adelphi, 3d Tuesday, 3*2 W. Broadway, South Boston. 

Amicable, ist Thu., 68s Mass. Ave., Cambridgeport. 

Baalbec, 1st Fu., Meridian, cor. Eutaw, r a^t Boston. 

Bethesda, 1st Tu., 337 Washington st., Brighton. 

Beth boron, 2d Tu., Brookline. 

Charitv, • st Mon., I. O.O. F. Hall, North Cambridge. 

Columbian, ist Th., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston street, 
cor. Washington. 

Eliot, 3d Wed., Green st., opp. depot, Jamaica Plairn 

Faith, 2d Fri,, Thompson Square, Charlestown. 

Gate of the Temple, 4' h Tu., 372 vV. Broad'y, S. Boston. 

Germania, 4th Mon , Masonic HaU, 18 Boylston street, 
cor. Washington. 

Hammatt, <»th Tu., Meridian, cor, Eutaw, E. Boston. 

Henry Price, 4th Wed.. Thompson Sq., Charlestown. 

Tohn Abbot. 1st Tu., Gilman Sq., Somerville. 

Joseph Warren. 4ih Tu., Masonic Hall, 8 Boylston st*, 
cor Washington. 

Joseph^Wehh, 1st Wed., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington. 

King Solomon, 2d Tu., Thompson Sq., Charlestown. 

La Fayette, 2d Mon., 2307 Washington st., Roxbury. 

Lodge of Eleusis. 3d Th., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylsion 
street, cor. Washington 

Lodge of St. Audi ew, 2d Th., Masonic Hall, 18 Boyl- 
ston street, cor. Washington. 

Massachusetts 3d Monday, Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston 
street, cor. Washington. 

Mizpah, 2d Mon., '85 Mass. Ave., Cambridgeport. 

Mt. Lebanon, 2d M011., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington. 

Mt. Olivet. 3d Th., 6 5 Mass. Ave.. Cambridgeport. 

Mt. Tabor, 3d Th., Meridian, cor. Eutaw, E. Boston. 

Prospect, 2d M011., Roslindale. 

Putnam, 3d M011., E. Cambridge. Cambridge and 3d sts. 

Rabhoni, 2d T u., Masonic HaU, Hancock st., Dorchester 

Revere, 1st Tu., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston street, cor. 
Washing on. 

Robert Lash, th Wed., Masonic Hall, Chelsea. 

St.John’s, ist M011., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston street, 
cor. W ishingt 11. 

St. Paul’s, 1st Tu., 372 W«*st Broadway, South Boston. 

Soley, 3d Mon., Gilman Sq., Somerville. 

Star of Betlrehem. 3d Wed., Masonic Hall, Chelsea. 

Temple, 1st Th., Meridian, cor. Eutaw, E. Boston, 

Union, 2d Tu., Hancock st., near Upham’s Cor., Dor- 
chester. 


Cambridge. No. 42, 1st Wed., 685 Massachusetts Ave., 
'.ambridgeport. 

Coeur de Lion, No. 34. 3d Tu.. Thompson §q., Charles- 
town. 

De Mol ay. No. 7, 4th Wed., Maso ic Hall, 18 Bo>lston 
street, cor. Washington. 

Joseph Warren, No. 26, 1st Mon., 2^07 Washington st., 
Roxbury. n . 

Palestine, No. 10, 2d Wed , 685 Masonic Hall, Chelsea. 

St. Bernard, No. i2. 2d Wed., Masonx Hall, 18 Boyl- 
ston treet, cor. Washington. 

St. Omer, No. 2 . 3d Mon. 372 W. Broadway, S. Boston. 

Wm. Parkman, No. 28, 2d 1 h.. Meridian, cor. Eutaw,. 
E. Boston. 

SCOTTISH RITE. 

Boston Lafayette Lodge oi Perfection. 14 0 . ist Fri. 1 n 
Feb., Ap it. Oct. and Dec., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston 
street, cor. Washington. 

Giles F. Yates Council, Princes of Jerusalem, i6°, 2d 
Fri, in Feb., April, Oct. and Dec., Masonic Hall, 18 
Boylston street, cor. Washington 

Mt. Olivet Chapter, Rose Croix, i 8 °, 3d Fri, in Feb. 
April, Oct. and Dec. , Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington. . . . 

Massachusetts Consistory, 32 0 . 4th Fri in Feb , April, 
Oct. and Dec., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston stroet, cor. 
Washington. 

MYSTIC SHRINE. 

Aleppo (irregularly), Music Hall. 

EASTERN STAR. • 

Vesta, No. o, ist and d Fri., 1 City Sq., Charlestown . 

Queen Esther, No, 16, ist and 3d 1 hurs., Dudley, cor. 
Washington. 

Keystone, No. 18, 2d and 4th Tu., *730 Washington. 

Signet, No. 22, ist and 3d rues., Cambridgeport. 

Mystic, No. 34, ist and 3d Monday, Meridian, cor. Eu- 
taw, E. Boston. 

Ruth, 2d and 4th Mon., 280 Broadway. Chelsea* 

Washington, 2d Th., 2307 Washington st., Roxbury, 

Winslow Lewis, 2d Fri., Masonic Hall, 18 Boyiston st., 
cor. Washington. 

Winthrop, 2d Tu., Masonic HaU, Winthrop. 

Zetland. 2d Wed., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston street, 
cor. Washington. 

ROYAL ARCH CHAPTERS. 

Grand Chapter, Tu* preceding 2d Wed, of March, 
June, Sept. and Dec., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington. 

Cambridge, 2d Fri., 685 Mass. Ave., Cambrideport. 

Dorchester, 4th Mon., Hancock st., near Upham’s 
Corner, Dorchester. 

Mt. Vernon, 3d Th., 2307 Washington st.. Roxbury. 

St. Andrew’s, ist W’ed., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington 

St.John's, 4th Mon., Me idian, nr. Eutaw, E. Boston. 

St. Matthew’s, 2d Mon., 372 W. Broadway, S. Boston. 

St. Paul’s, 3d Tu. Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston street, cor. 
Washington. 

Shekinah, .st Wed., Masonic Hall, Chelsea. 

Signet, 2d Th., Thompson Sq., Charlestown. 

Somerville, 3d Th., Gilman Sq., Somerville. 

COUNCILS ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS. 

Gran \ Council, 2d Wed. 111 Dec., Masonic Hall, 18 Boyl- 
ston street, cor. Washington. 

Boston, last Th., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston street, cor. 
Washington. 

East Boston. 2d Tu., Meridian cor. Eutaw, E. Boston. 

Orient, d Wed., Gilman Sq., Somerville. 

Napthali, 4th Fri., Masonic Hall, Chelsea. 

Roxbury. 4th Mon., 2307 Washington st. Roxbury. 

COMMANDER1ES KNIGHTS TE V1PLAR. 

Grand Commandery, May and Oct., Masonic Hall. 18 
Boylston street, cor. Washington. 

Boston, No. 2, *d Wed., Masonic Hall, 18 Boylston st., 
cor. Washington. 


We have for sale a beautiful Masonic 
Emblematic Record, a fine lithograph 
in colors suitable for framing, 20 x 26 
inches, with spaces for engrossing the 
Masonic history of Master Masons and 
which will make a beautiful wall orna- 
ment in any parlor. We will send one 
post paid for 75 cents, or free to old 
subscribers for three new subscribers. 


We will pay ten cents for copies of 
The Trestle Board for February, 1894.. 
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The “GUILD PIANO” is 

Equal to any in General Excellence, 
Superior to All in Vital Improvements. 


Do not fail to examine before buying another. 

AT HALF PRICE. 

Regular $500 Jacob Bros. World’s Fair Prize Uprights, $250. 

Regular $500 Benedict Bros. New York, Popular Uprights $250. 

Other Patterns at LOWER PRICES. EASY TERMS. 

GUILD PIANO WAREROOMS. 

Franklin A. Shaw, Manager. 228 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




It Stands at the Head! 




5of]nner & Co. 

& Claris. 


Opera 


THE LEADER 


In All Modern Improvements. 

The Lightest Running ! 

The Most Simple ! 

The Most Durable ! 

Machines will be shipped to any town on the Pacific 
Coast; if not satisfactory, money paid will be refunded 
Send for Price List and Catalogue of Domestic Pape 
Patterns to 

J. W. EVANS, Agent, 

1021 Market St., San Francisco. 


BYRON MAUZY, 

308, 310, 312, 314 Post Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Original Swain’s Bakery. 

213 Sutter St., San Francisco. 

SWAIN BROTHERS. 

Edward R. Swain, Frank A. Swain. 

£5* Country Orders will Receive Prompt Attention. 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 43. 

N. GRAY & CO., 

641-645 Sacramento, Corner Webb Street, 

Embalming a Specialty. SAN FRANCISCO. 


When you write, please mention The Trestle Board. 
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Premiums for 1897. 

We will send The Trestle Board 
one year to any subscriber who will send 
us four new names and $4.00 at one re- 
mittance. 

Any subscriber sending us six new 
subscribers and $6.00 at one remittance 
can have Anderson’s Masonic Manual, 
edition of 1894, 432 pages, price $2.00. 

We will send a copy of Mackey’s 
Encyclopcedia of Freemasonry, latest 
edition, free, to any one who will send 
us twenty new subscribers and $20.00. 


Masonic Bodies in San Francisco. 


LODGES. 

No. Name. Time. Place. 

1 . California ist Thursday Masonic Temple 

17 . Parfaite Union . . . ist Friday . . 44 “ 

22 . Occidental ist Monday . 44 “ 

30 . Golden Gate . . . .ist Tuesday . 

44 . Mount Moriah . . .ist Wednesday 44 •* 

120 . Fidelity ist Thursday. “ “ 

127 . Hermann .... . ist Monday 44 44 

136 . Pacific ist Tuesday 121 Eddy 

139 . Crockett ist Wednesday 121 Eddy St. 

144 . Oriental ist Tuesday . Masonic Temple 

166 . Excelsior ist Wednesday 44 44 

169 . Mission ist 44 Valencia & 16th 

212 . So. San Francisco . ist Thursday.South S. F. 

216 . Doric ist 44 121 Eddy St. 

219 . Speranza Italiana . 2d Friday . . Masonic Temple 
260 . King Solomon’s . . ist Monday . Geary & Steiner 

ROYAL ARCH CHAPTERS. 

1 . San Francisco . ist & 3d Monday . Masonic Temple 

5 . California . .. ist & 3d Tuesday . 44 

COUNCIL ROYAL & SELECT MASTERS. 

2 . California . . .ist Wednesday. . . Masonic Temple 

COMMANDER 1 ES OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 

1 . California . . Friday Masonic Temple 

16 . Golden Gate , . ist & 3d Monday . 625 Sutter St* 

LODGE OF PERFECTION, I4 0 , SCOTTISH RITE. 

6 . Yerba Buena . . . Friday Masonic Temple 

CHAPTER OF ROSE CROIX, l8°. 

4 . Yerba Buena ... At Call Masonic Temple 

COUNCIL OF KNIGHTS OF KADOSH, 3O 0 . 

i . Godfrey de St. Omar . . At Call . . Masonic Temple 

GRAND CONSISTORY, S. P. R. S., 32 0 . 

California At Call Masonic Temple 

MYSTIC SHRINE. 

Islam Temple .... 2d Wednesday . . 625 Sutter St. 

CHAPTERS OF THE EASTERN STAR. 

i . Golden Gate . . ist & 3d Thursday . . 629 Sutter St. 
124 Harmony. . . . ist & 3d Friday. . . 32 O’Farrel St. 

27 . Ivy ist & 3d Tuesday . . 625 Sutter St. 

99 . Beulah, 2d&4th Monsday. Corinthian Hall, So. S. F. 

GROUP OF GOOD SAMARITANS. 

i San Francisco . . .ist Saturday . . 625 Sutter St. 

MASONIC VETERANS ASSOCIATION. 

Pacific Coast . . 2d Thursday . 5-6, cor. Bush & Kearny 
Past Master’s Association, Last Saturday each mo. 

Masonic Bodies in Oakland. 

61 . Live Oak Lodge. . ist Friday . . Masonic Temple. 
188 . Oakland ist Saturday 44 44 

225 . Brooklyn 44 ist Tuesday. . 555 East 12th St. 
244 . Alcatraz 44 ist Monday . 7th & Willow Sts. 
36 . Oakland Chap. R. A. C. ist & 3d Wed. Mas. Tern., 
12 . 44 Coun. R. & S. M. 3d Thursday 44 44 

11 . 44 Com’d’y, K. T. ist Tuesday 

12 . 44 L. of P., 14 0 , A. A.S. R. ist & 3d Mon. 44 

5 . Gethsemane Chap, R. C. 18°, 44 2d Monday 44 

2 . DeMolay Coun. K of K. 30 0 , 44 4th 

8 . Oak Leaf Chap. O. E. S. 2d & 4th Thursday 44 
65 . Unity Chap. O. E. S. 2d & 4th Mon. 7th & Peralta. 

Masonic Bodies in Alameda. 

215 . Oak Grove Lodge 2d Thursday Masonic Temple. 
70 . Alameda Chap. R. A. C. ist & 3d Sat. 44 
115 . Carita Chap. O.E.S. 2d & 4th Wed. 4 4 4 1 

Masonic Body in Berkeley. 

268 . Durant Lodge ist Friday . . . I. O. O. F. Hall. 


A MONTHLY MASONIC AND FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Vol. X. SAN FRANCISCO & BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1896. No. 11. 


Written for The Trestle Board. 

The Origin of Spiritual Freemasonry. 


BY BRO. DR. E. RINGER. 


No question in the domain of Freema- 
sonry is of greater interest and has taxed 
more the ingenuity of our learned brethren 
than the origin and first stage of develop- 
ment of Spiritual Freemasonry. Notwith- 
standing the great amount of literature 
that has been written on these points, the 
subject has not yet been fully cleared up. 
In the last June number of The Trestle 
Board, we gave the conclusions in this 
respect of Bro. Begemann, Past Provincial 
Grand Master of the Grand National Lodge 
of Germany, who is also a prominent mem- 
ber of the scientific Lodge Quatuor Coro- 
nati, 2076, at London. We meet with him 
again in the Zirkel Correspondence , the 
official organ of his Grand Lodge, in which 
he published a polemic article, under the 
heading, “A Contribution to the History 
of Freemasonry.” The brother comprises 
the results of his historical researches in 
the following statements, for the corrobo- 
ration of which he promises to furnish the 
fullest proof: 

1. “Of the existence of Spiritual Free- 
masonry in the sense of the Institution of 
the present day, not even the smallest trace 
can be discovered in the operative Lodges 
of the seventeenth century. 

2. “We can historically point to men 
of rank and education in the operative 
Lodges of Scotland since 1600, and of En- 
gland since 1640, but none of them — and 
this we know for certain — ever exercised 
any spiritual influence upon the Craft. 


3. “Spiritual Freemasonry originated in 
the Grand Lodge of England, established 
in 1717, the social and spiritual features 
of which were, in the beginning, of a very 
modest kind, resting exclusively on the 
forms, customs and Old Charges of the 
operative Craft. Any higher or even cos- 
mopolitan aims did not exist. Adherence 
to Christianity was a silently assumed con- 
dition. 

4. “In consequence of the fast increas- 
ing accessions of learned and prominent 
men since 1721, the society rose to a higher 
social plane, attended with a moral and 
spiritual deepening of the Masonic idea, 
which, however, to the present day, in En- 
gland, has kept in very modest limits, 
while, especially in France and later in 
Germany, amplifications were made, to 
which, partly, the literature of the prece- 
ding centuries gave occasion and furnished 
the material. 

5. “The degree of M. M. was added in 
England not before the year 1724; further 
degrees made their appearance since 1740. 
The real high degrees are of a still later 
date, and cannot be traced to an earlier ex- 
istence. All statements to the contrary 
rest upon an entirely unwarranted basis. 

6. “Neither Templar tradition nor Ro- 
sicrucian origin are historically tenable. 
The Rosicrucian literature itself furnishes 
the most convincing proof that real Rosi- 
crucians, in the sense of the “Fama Fra- 
ternitatis” and the “Confessio,” nowhere 
ever existed. The two writings, a pecu- 
liar mixture of mockery and seriousness, 
were nothing but railery, and were thus 
understood and testified to by well inform- 
ed contemporaneous men. 
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7. “The derivation of Freemasonry, early and as easily as the other nationali- 


prior to. 1717, from the English Deism, 
for which the historical writers of the cos- 
mopolitan tendency contend, is in a two- 
fold manner erroneous: firstly, those deists 
did not at all pursue any aims hostile to the 
church or dogmatism, as alleged by the 
former; and secondly, whatever we know 
with certainty of the English Grand Lodge 
is, that no spiritual influences were brought 
to bear upon her at the time of her erection. 
She was undoubtedly founded upon the 
Christian religion, without, however, any 
special accentuation of the fact.” 

The Gr^nd National Lodge of Germany 
works the Swedish System of Freemasonry, 
which, consisting of nine degrees, has in 
consequence of these additions, become 
purely sectarian, accepting none but Chris- 
tian candidates for admission. For these 
reasons it is frequently found fault with by 
brethren belonging to Grand Lodges of 
Symbolic or Universal Freemasonry. 

Bro. Begemann, a zealous defender of 
the doctrine of his Grand Lodge, tries to 
justify its religious standpoint by showing 
that the Grand Lodge of England and its 
foundation bore the character of a Chris- 
tian institution. 

We agree fully herein with Bro. Bege- 
mann; but when, upon the accession of 
men of rank and learning, the Grand 
Lodge of England changed from an opera- 
tive to a spiritual society, and founded 
the same by the elaboration of the three 
symbolic degrees upon a cosmopolitan or 
universal basis, upon which foundation it 
has rested ever since, both in England and 
America; we are unable to see what justi- 
fication the brother can consistently derive 
from these facts for the peculiar system of 
his Grand Lodge. The English Grand 
Lodge, the originator and founder of our 
present Freemasonry, ought to be the best 
judge of what she wants to establish and 
did establish. 

The Swedes themselves originally prac- 
ticed the English work, for we find their 
early Lodges recorded in the lists of the 
Grand Lodge of England. When the 
Chapter of Clermont, erected in France in 
1754, became known to the Swedish breth- 
ren, they elaborated, about 1760, their 
system, in which Freemasonry, Templar- 
ism and Rosicrucianism are skilfully com- 
bined. 

The historian, Bro. R. F. Gould, says: 
“The Swedes appear to have fallen away 
from the simple teachings of the Craft as 


ties of Europe, but with the difference 
that,* instead of flitting from one rite to 
another, they have remained steadfast to 
their first heresy, and still work the same 
degrees that originally riveted their atten- 
tion about 1760. These ceremonies are in 
great part their own inventions, although 
probably based upon the dogmas of the 
Clermont Chapter.” 

See, for further information with respect 
to Swedish Freemasonry, our article on 
“Freemasonry in Norway,” published in 
the February number of The Trestle 
Board in 1894. 

No. 1 of the Zirkel Correspondence con- 
tains a number of other interesting and in- 
structive articles, of which we mention 
only the following: The Academies of the 
Natural Philosphers, of the Seventeenth 
Century, by Keller; and the Precursors of 
Freemasonry, by Bro. Seckt. 

Bro. Seckt, in his essay, states that Mr. 
Keller has rendered to Masonic history an 
immeasurably great service by unconscious- 
ly refuting the hypothesis of Freemasonry 
having had its origin in the Operative 
Craft. He says that the inner spiritual 
relationship of Freemasonry with the acad- 
emy of the seventeenth century, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Keller, furnishes a striking 
proof of this fact, and he hopes that we 
will still succeed in establishing also the 
outer relations between the two institutions. 

When we consider, in the present state 
of our Spiritual Freemasonry, the indispo- 
sition of most of the brethren to engage in 
any serious labor for the acquirement of 
Masonic knowledge; when hardly one in 
a hundred or five hundred makes Freema- 
sonry a subject of meditation, study and 
research; when barely one out of ten sub- 
scribe for and reads a Masonic journal; 
when one-third of all the initiates become 
unaffiliated, because they feel not at home 
in our society; when of the remaining two- 
thirds only a fractional part attends regu- 
larly our Lodges, we ask, justly, what 
must have been the spiritual and intellec- 
tual condition of the Craft when it was al- 
most entirely operative; when no degrees 
were conferred; when there was no Ma- 
sonic literature to nourish the mind; when 
the ceremony of making a Mason was very 
simple and of short duration, when the fa- 
tigue of the daily labor unfitted the opera- 
tives from mental exertion and Lodges 
existed for trade purposes and social re- 
creation only ? In consideration of all 
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these facts, to suppose that an operative 
Guild could evolve out of itself a spiritual 
Institution such as we possess to-day, seems 
to me to be exceedingly absurd. 

o 

Masonic Evolution. 


BY BRO. THOMAS E. SPENCER. 


The subject of the present lecture was 
suggested to my mind by a question put 
to me by a young brother, who, in his 
efforts to fix a precise date for the origin 
of Freemasonry, was placed in a position 
of some difficulty. Our young brother was 
anxious for the acquisition of Masonic 
knowledge, and jealous of the honor of the 
Craft, but had been considerably annoyed 
by a gentleman with whom he was brought 
into frequent contact, who made it his 
business, or his pastime, to twit our young 
friend with his connection with the Craft, 
and to scoff at what he was pleased to term 
the ridiculous pretensions of Freemasons 
with respect to the antiquity of the Frater- 
nity. This gentleman, it may be men- 
tioned, belonged to the legal profession, 
and was a staunch adherent to a section of 
the Chiistian church which has never yet 
taken kindly to Freemasonry. In his dis- 
cussions with our young brother he adopted 
a very easy style of argument, but one with 
which our brother was considerably per- 
plexed. He contented himself j^dth simply 
denying the antiquity of the Craft, and 
throwing the onus of proof upon his inex- 
perienced antagonist, at the same time re- 
fusing to admit, or listen to, any evidence 
unless it were strictly legal evidence, such 
as would be accepted in a modern court of 
law. In his difficulty then, our young 
brother appealed to me, and asked me if I 
would kindly tell him, “when and where, 
Freemasonry originated, and inform him 
where he could obtain such legal proofs as 
would enable him to silence his antago- 
nist.” 

Now I had, during my past Masonic ex- 
perience, discovered that a brother who 
occupies the position of Deputy Grand 
Master must always be in readiness to be 
brought face to face with a stiff Masonic 
conundrum. In fact, such is the force of 
habit and acquired taste, that Masonic 
conundrums in time seem to form an indis- 
pensable part of his mental pabulum, and 
if he does not get his regular allowance he 
misses it and feels a sense of “sinking,” 
such as a lady would feel if she missed her 


accustomed afternoon tea. I was. there- 
fore, pretty well used to that kind of thing, 
but this struck me as being either a larger 
or stronger dose than usual, and it grad- 
ually dawned upon me that I had now re- 
ceived about the largest order I had ever 
got in one sentence. I therefore gave a 
sort of non committal reply, and answered 
the brother to the following effect: “When 
your learned friend next attacks you, do 
not be too positive in your assertions, but 
tell him frankly that you do not know how 
old Freemasofiry is. Endeavor to turn the 
onus of proof upon him, and tell him that if 
he will tell you the precise date of the origin 
of Freemasonry, and support his assertion 
by such evidence as he himself requires, that 
you will then admit that Freemasonry is 
so old and no older. You might ask him 
if he ever had a great grandfather, and he 
will probably answer in the affirmative; 
ask him to prove it by strictly legal proof 
and he will probably fail. And yet most 
people would readily admit the extreme 
probability of the truth of the suggestion.” 
The fact is, such arguments are mere quib- 
bles. There is not an event of any con- 
siderable antiquity which could be proved 
by strictly legal evidence, and if the legal 
gentleman had been consistent and refused 
to believe in the antiquity or truth of any- 
thing which could not be supported by 
such testimony, he would fail to prove the 
divine origin of the Creed, upon the truth 
of which he stakes the eternal welfare of 
his immortal soul. 

However, I promised, and determined, 
to go more fully into this important ques- 
tion upon some proper and convenient oc- 
casion, and being asked to lecture to the 
members of the Club this evening, I thought 
the present would be a convenient oppor- 
tunity. I shall therefore ask you to con- 
sider with me this important subject, and, 
avoiding exaggeration on the one hand 
and detraction on the other, to consider in 
the light of common sense and reason, en- 
deavoring to select from the vast accumu- 
lation of Masonic history and tradition 
such reasonably authenticated facts as may 
lead us at least to an approximation of the 
truth. 

Freemasonry in the past has had to suf- 
fer considerably, owing to the manner in 
which it has been treated by those writers 
who have undertaken to solve the mystery 
of its origin. On the one hand have been 
over-zealous brethren, who have tried to 
prove all sorts of impossible things as to 
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the origin of Freemasonry, and who have 
advanced as solid facts various ideas and 
theories, which rested upon no more solid 
foundation than that of mere conjecture. 
These writers have helped to make the 
path easy for another class, who, less scru- 
pulous, but with equal or greater preju- 
dice, have endeavored to prove that Free- 
masonry is a very modern affair, and that 
all its pretensions to antiquity are as un- 
substantial as “the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” Some have professed to trace its 
origin, like De Quincy, who ascribes it to 
to Rosicrusians, while others again have 
boldly proclaimed it to be a survival of 
the black arts of the middle ages. A third 
class of writers start with a full determina- 
tion to elucidate the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. They gen- 
erally commence by giving an elaborate 
history of the various theories that have 
been from time to time advanced, and then 
proceed in an equally elaborate way to 
prove that these theories are not true. 
They seem to find a supreme delight in 
leading the weary Masonic student up a 
mountain of argument for the sole purpose 
of rolling him down again, just as he 
thinks he is arriving at the summit, and is 
expecting to see light on the other side. 
Is it surprising that the Masonic student is 
discouraged ? Can we be astonished if he 
feels bewildered and perplexed? that he 
fails to grasp the truth, and when met with 
puzzling questions, that he is unable to an- 
swer them ? In these high-pressure days, 
when the very struggle for existence be- 
comes among ordinary men fiercer day by 
day, men have other things to think about, 
and to make the subject comprehensible, it 
requires boiling down. This, in a rough 
way, we will endeavor to do. To extract 
the bare truth from the mass of error, mis- 
representation and conjecture by which it 
is surrounded, and in which it is to a large 
extent concealed, we shall have to subject 
the whole to a process something like that 
adopted in the treatment of a refractory 
ore. After having crushed, washed and 
concentrated it, we shall probably find 
that, having got rid of the dross of misrep- 
sentation, we shall have left an amalgam 
containing about one third truth and two- 
thirds error. Having retorted this in the 
crucible of impartiality, we shall probably 
find that we have remaining a sufficient 
quantity of the precious metal, truth, to 
go half an ounce to the ton. I shall not 
ask you to accompany me through the as- 


saying process, but will give you the result 
of my assay: and although, during the pro- 
cess of extraction, a little of the precious 
metal may have been lost I trust that what 
is remaining will, be found to be tolerably 
free from alloy. 

In the first place, then, I am satisfied that 
the present system of Freemasonry, never, 
as we understand the word, originated. If 
we could suppose the whole history of the 
world to be unfolded to our view like a 
panorama, with every event clearly and 
accurately marked, and all those remote 
occurrences, which are now shrouded in 
the impenetrable mists of antiquity, dis- 
tinctly legible, that we should still be un- 
able to place our finger on any particular 
day or year and say, “This was the date of 
the origin of Freemasonry.” I am con- 
vinced that modern Freemasonry is merely 
an evolution of something older, which 
itself was evolved from something older 
still. There was, no doubt, a time when 
the germ originated from which Freema- 
sonry surang,'but the germ was probably 
as unlike the Freemasonry of to-day as is 
the acorn to the mighty oak. Freema- 
sonry is one of the most conservative and 
unchangeable institutions in the world, 
and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
constantly changing, and must, like all 
things in creation, continually change or 
cease to exist. The gradual evolution of 
Freemasonry from its original germ to its 
present proportions has been so slow as to 
be scarcely perceptible unless we examine 
it by comparing the changes that have 
taken a very long time to accomplish, and 
even then we shall see that it has kept its 
leading principles remarkably intact. In 
tracing the evolution of Freemasonry, it 
would no doubt be more satisfactory and 
interesting if we could start from the germ 
and trace its gradual development until we 
arrived at the present time, but such a 
course is impossible for the simple reason 
that the germ is lost to our view in the 
distance of remote antiquity. We must, 
therefore, like tracing the unknown source 
of a river, begin at the mouth and navi- 
gate or explore it as far as possible to- 
wards its source; and were it not for the 
fact that we have so traced it, it is certain 
that we should fail to recognise in the tiny 
streamlet rippling and dancing over its 
pebbly bed the broad and stately stream 
upon whose bosom might rest the navies 
of the world. Proceeding in this manner, 
and endeavoring to keep our footsteps- 
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guided by the light of truth and reason, 
we will endeavor to trace Freemasonry as 
far backward as we can towards its source. 

In considering- the evolution of Mason- 
ry. we shall find it convenient to divide it. 
like Geology, into periods, which we will 
first consider separately, and then endeavor 
to point out the links by which the several 
periods* are connected. We will divide it 
into fdur epochs or periods, which we may 
call (still tracing backwards) “The recent 
documentary period.” “The early docu- 
mentary period,” “The traditional period,” 
and “The theoretical period.” The first 
mentioned, or recent documentary period, 
may be said to date back to the year 1717, 
or the time of the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge of England. Of this period 
little need be said in this place. The re- 
cords of the Grand Lodge of England are 
complete from the date of its establishment 
until the present time, and all critics agree 
that, for this time at least, Freemasonry 
has had a continuous and progressive ex- 
istence. We may go still further and say 
that all are agreed that at that time (one 
and three-quarters centuries ago) Freema- 
sonry was admitted to be an ancient insti- 
tution. 

The second, or early documentary period, 
we can date back with a tolerable degree 
of certainty to the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. The oldest Masonic docu- 
ments known to exist are those known as 
‘ ‘the Antient Charges. ’ ’ There are some fifty 
of these old documents in existence which 
have been discovered in various places and 
at various times. They date from the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. These have many passages in 
common, and although the phraseology 
varies, and some contain certain passages 
and teachings which are omitted in others, 
yet in their tenets and principles they bear 
a remarkable resemblance to each other, 
and evidently allude to the same frater- 
nity. Time will not permit me to refer to 
many of these documents, but we will, for 
the purpose of our present argument, con- 
fine ourselves to two of the earliest ones, 
viz. the “Halliwell” manuscript and the 
“Cooke.” The former derives its name 
from the fact that it was first read by Mr. 
Halliwell before the Society of Antiqua- 
rians, at the session, 1S3S-1S39. Casley 
fixes the date of this manuscript as the 
fourteenth century; Bond, of the British 
Museum Library, as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and Klass ascribes it to a 


date between 1427 and 1445. Dr. Oliver 
declares “it was drawn up in the tenth 
century, and attached to the York Consti- 
tution.” He also goes on to say that “it 
was translated from the Saxon for the use 
of the York Grand Lodge, and the manu- 
script of that date is now in the British 
Museum.” Also, “that it was the means, 
eight hundred years ago, of establishing a 
series of Landmarks.” It is generally 
admitted that this document is a compila- 
tion from older documents then in exist- 
ence, and for our purpose it is sufficient to 
accept the date adopted bv Bond and oth- 
ers, viz, the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It is in the form of a poem, and 
states that “this Craft came into England 
in the time of good King Athelstane,” 
who, we are informed, “sent about the 
land after all the Masons of the Craft, 
whom he caused to assemble with divers 
Dukes, Lords, Barons, Knights, Squires,” 
etc., and we are told that rules were laid 
down for their guidance. Among other 
matter contained in this old Charge we 
find fifteen articles for the Master Mason, 
and fifteen points for the Craftsman; and 
among the articles for the Master Mason 
we may quote the following: 

I. “He must be steadfast, trusty and 
true.” 

(We tell every Master that he must be 
true and trusty, etc.) 

II. “He must be at the general con- 
gregation, so that he may know where the 
next is to be held.” 

(There were evidently, no circulars is- 
sued. We tell him that he is to to attend 
all Grand Lodge communications, etc. 

IV. “He must no bondsman apprentice 
make.” 

(We ask every candidate, “Are you 
free by birth,” etc.) 

V. “The prentice must be of lawful 
blood and have his limbs whole.” 

(Like us, they objected to maimed can- 
didates.) 

VII. “He shall no thief accept, lest he 
bring the Craft to shame.” 

XII. “He shall not his fellows work 
despire, but it amend.” 

(It would mean the same thing had he 
been told to “judge with candor, admon- 
ish with friendship, and reprehend with 
mercy.”) 

XV. Finally. “He must do nothing 
to turn the Craft to shame.” 

(We make each Master promise that he 
will in all things conscientiously perform 
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his duty as a ruler in the Craft, etc.) 

Among the points for the Craftsman, we 
are told: 

I. “He must Love God and Holy 
Church, and his Master and fellows.” 

III. “He must keep his Master’s coun- 
sel in Chamber- and in Lodge,” 

(Or, in other words, he must “lock up 
the secrets in the safe and sacred reposi- 
tory of his heart.”) 

IV. “No man- to his Craft must be 
false, and apprentices are to have the same 
law.” 

VI. “He is to seek in all ways to stand 
well in God’s law.” 

VIII. “He is to be a true mediator, 
and act fairly to all.” 

XII. “The decisions of the assembly 
are to be respected.” 

(Or, to modernize it, “He must give a 
ready aquiescence to all votes and resolu- 
tions duly passed by a majority of the 
brethren.”) 

XIII. “He shall never succor any of 
false Craft.” 

XIV. “He is to be true to the King, 
and is to be sworn to keep all these points. ” 

The concluding lines of this remarkable 
Charge are as follows: 

“Amen! amen! so mot hyt be! 

Say we so all per chary te.” 

Two or three points in this document 
are worth considering. They will serve as 
datum points in continuing our survey. 
We see in the first place that Masonry, as 
an Institution, is" not treated as a recent 
creation. The document states that Ma- 
sonry “came into England in the reign of 
King Athelstane.” It is well to remember 
that this document is generally regarded 
by antiquarians as a compilation from older 
documents then in existence. Then we 
are informed, without any expressions of 
surprise, that divers, Dukes, Lords, Bar- 
ons, Knights, etc., were summoned to meet 
the Masons in their assembly. Thus show- 
ing that, although the Craft was at this time 
doubtless operative in its character, the 
speculative element was admitted to its 
assemblies and deliberations.' One more 
feature we may mention, and that is the 
blending of certain moral and religious 
teachings with others of a purely technical 
character. In considering the question of 
Masonic evolution, these points of the old 
Charge, which have such a surprising re- 
semblance to the Freemasonry of to-day, 
must strike us as remarkable, especially 
when we bear in mind the fact that they 


were written at least five hundred years 
ago. 

We have only time to refer, and that 
very briefly, to one other of our Aucient 
Charges, the one known as “The Cooke 
Manuscript.” The date ascribed to this 
by Bond, is the early part of the fifteenth 
century. The Cooke manuscript refers, 
among other things, to the preservation of 
the science from the ravages of the flood, 
the wisdom of Abraham, his Masonic in- 
structions to his clerk Euclid, and to the 
Egyptians. It contains an allusion to King 
Solomon’s temple, and it also describes 
Charles II, of France, as a worthy Mason, 
who loved and cherished other Masons, 
and who ordained an annual assembly to 
regulate the Craft. King Athelstane is 
also alluded to as a speculative Mason. 
Many of the articles are the same or nearly 
the same as in the Halliwell manuscript, 
and it has the same distinguishing features, 
such as the admission of the speculative 
character, the blending of moral with sci- 
entific teaching, etc. 

The remainder of the Ancient Charges 
hitherto discovered are of different dates, the 
latest being 1730, and known as the “Raw- 
linson.” Throughout the whole of these 
ancient documents the same principles and 
tenets are adhered to with remarkable fidel- 
ity. They furnish us with unmistakable 
evidence of the existence of our institution, 
or, if not our institution, then of an insti- 
tution bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to ours, as far back as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. We are not able to 
ascertain the details of the proceedings of 
our brethren in those days by referring to 
the newspapers of the period, because the 
first of these Charges is known to have 
been in existence at least half a century be- 
fore Claxton set up his printing press in 
the Almonry at Westminster. The inde- 
fatigable Masonic reporter was not then on 
hand to transfix with his pen or pencil and 
crystalize with printers’ ink the unguarded 
utterances of our ancient brethren. Our 
legal friend would probably remind us that 
the Freemasonry we are alluding to is a 
very different sort of thing to the Freema- 
sonry of to-day, and our legal friend would 
probably be correct in saying so. Our 
object is to prove, not that the Freemason- 
ry of to-day is exacily the same as the 
Freemasonry of five centuries ago, but that 
the Masonry of five centuries ago, what- 
ever it may have been like, is the Masonry 
from which we have derived our existence. 
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If it were pretended that it was exactly 
the same I should think that there was 
something suspicious about it. 

I believe in the evolution of Freema- 
sonry, and without change there could be 
no evolution. To arrive at an intelligent 
perception of the period of which we are 
treating, and to fix our datum point more 
firmly in our minds, it will be well, per- 
haps, if we pause here for a moment and 
take the bearings of a few of the sur- 
rounding objects, or, in other words, take 
notice of a few of the contemporary events. 
We will suppose the author, or compiler 
of the Halliwell manuscript, to have com- 
pleted his task. He would probably re- 
quire a little relaxation. He could not 
take up a printed book or an illustrated 
paper, as such things were unknown. He 
could not smoke a quiet cigar or pipe in 
the garden of the monastery, as toba.cco 
had never been heard of. So he would 
probably turn to the most recent arrival 
among ihe pilgrims, and ask him for the 
latest news. The pilgrim thus appealed 
to would probably reply, that the French 
had been beaten, and that riotous Prince 
Hal had sown his wild oats on the field of 
Agincourt, and that he had provided the 
germ which was to expand into the British 
navy of the future by building the first 
English man-of-war. He would no doubt 
say that “Crispin’s day would ne’er go by 
from this time to the ending of the world, 
but Henry the Fifth and his brave soldiers 
in it should be remembered,” or some- 
thing to that effect. He would not have 
used the same words, because they are a 
paraphrase of Shakespeare, and he was not 
born until one hundred and fifty years af • 
terwards. The pilgrim would probably 
make some allusion to poor old Chaucer, 
who had recently passed away, or mention 
that Sir John Oldcastle had been captured 
and burnt as a felon and heretic. He might 
also have commented on the fact that 
Richard Whittington, having made a for- 
tune by the voyage of his ship The Cat , 
had just been elected Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. 

Can we wonder that Freemasonry to day 
is somewhat different to what it was five 
centuries ago? Has the change in Free- 
masonry been more remarkable than the 
change in any other system or science? 
Take the Christian religion, as an exam- 
ple. When Luther was thundering forth 
his protestations against the sale of indul- 
gences and burning the Pope’s bull of ex- 


communication, the Halliwell manuscript 
was already an ancient document, having 
been in existence for upwards of a hundred 
years. When, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, two hundred and eighty-eight men, 
women and children were, in the space of 
three years, burn*- for their Protestantism; 
when Gardiner and Bonner were crying 
out for more victims, and Cranmer was 
led to the stake at Oxford, the Halliwell 
manuscript had been in existence a cen- 
tury and a half. If the practice of Free- 
masonry has changed, so has the practice 
of religion. 

How about the exact sciences? The 
Halliwell Charge was compiled nearly half 
a century before Columbus was born, 
three-quarters of a century before Coperni- 
cus established the fact that the the sun 
was the centre of our system, and a cen- 
tury and a half before Galileo suffered for 
his advocacy of the theory, and Kepler so 
triumphantly demonstrated its truth by 
the discovery of the wonderful laws that 
bear his name. The ancient disciples of 
AEsculapius were destined to plod along 
in comparative ignorance for two centuries 
after the Halliwell document was written, 
before Harvey demonstrated and published 
to the world his important discovery of the 
circulation of the blood; while the vota- 
ries of the sister science of chemistry were 
at the time we are speaking of, studying 
alchemy and the transmutation of metals, 
and wasting their lives in vain endeavors 
to discover the philosophers stone or the 
elixir of life 

We have seen, then, that our modern 
documentary period takes us back for one 
and three quarter centuries, while our ear- 
lier documentary period carries us back 
five centuries; but I am quite aware that 
this would prove little unless we were able 
to trace some link connecting the two. 
This, fortunately, we are able to do. I 
have remarked that our Ancient Charges 
are of various dates, from the early part of 
the fifteenth century until the year 1730. 
Now, our latest period commences with the 
establishment of the Grand Lodge of En- 
gland in 1717; therefore the first and sec- 
ond of these periods o\ erlap by about thir- 
teen years. Many of these Ancient Charges 
were discovered in the archives of some of 
the older Lodges, after these Lodges had 
taken part in the formation of the Grand 
Lodge, and many more have probably 
been lost. 

But we possess a stronger link than that. 
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The Grand Lodge of Scotland was estab- 
lished in 1736. At this time there were 
over one hundred Lodges known to exist 
in Scotland. Prior to this time the 
Lodges, in Scotland, at any rate, appear 
to have existed principally for the purpose 
of operative Masonry, although the specu- 
lative element was largely represented as 
well. The first Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland elected at its first meet- 
ing was William St. Clair. It is a curious 
fact, as connecting the past with the pres- 
ent, that prior to his election (in order, I 
presume, that the elective principle might 
be recognized), William St. Clair, Laird 
of Roslyn, subscribed his name to a docu- 
ment solemnly renouncing on behalf of 
himself and his heirs forever his claim to 
the hereditary Grand Mastership of Scot- 
land. It is not admitted that there was 
anything in this claim, but the claim ex- 
isted, had been recognized for many years, 
and to avoid a difficulty, was formally re- 
nounced. There are two interesting doc- 
uments existing, known as the St. Clair 
Charters, on^ being about thirty years 
older than the other. The earlier of the 
two is signed by William Schaw, Master 
of Work. Now, William Schaw died in 
1602, so that the document must have 
been signed some time previous to that 
year. It states that the “Friemen Mais- 
sons” within the realm of Scotland gave 
their consent in favor of William St. Clair 
purchasing the position of Patron and 
Judge, from “Our Sovereign Lord.” for 
for himself and his heirs foiever; and as far 
as could be done, the successors of the con- 
senting Masons are pledged to support 
such an appointment. The consent is also 
given of the Master of Work, William 
Schaw, by whom the document is signed. 
William Schaw, it may be added, was 
Master of Work to King James VI, and 
promulgated certain laws for the govern- 
ment of the Craft in Scotland, which laws 
came into operation on December 28th, 
1598. There were, existing in Scotland, 
in the time of Schaw, Lodges which took 
part in the formation of the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland in 1736. For instance, we 
find that the Statutes of Schaw were adopt- 
ed by Lodge Kilwinning (Ayrshire) in 
I 595 » anc l these same statutes the Lodge 
of Edinburgh is alluded to as “the first 
and principal Lodge in Scotland.” 

Many of the existing Lodges in Scot- 
land can trace their history back to a time 
long antecedent to the establishment of 


either of the Grand Lodges, some having 
complete records for upwards of three 
hundred years. We also find allusion to 
some of the Masons’ Lodges, and various 
rules for the guidance in the ancient re- 
cords of the old Scottish towns. In Aber- 
deen it is ordained in a record dated 1483, 
that various penalties are to be paid by 
“the Masons of the Lodge” in the event 
of their raising any debate or controversy. 
The names of the members are given, and 
the penalties were, for the first offense, 20 
shillings; for the second offense, 40 shil- 
lings. and for the third, exclusion from 
the Lodge. The Lodge in Aberdeen, 
where formation ranges back into the midst 
of an obscure past, is still in existence, 
and is registered as No. 34 on the books 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. The 
The first allusion to the Masons of the 
Lodge in Aberdeen was in 1483, and if we 
had no other link, the old Lodge of Aber- 
deen would connect the Freemasonry of 
the present day with Masonry of the same 
century as the Halliwell document, and it 
would also prove that modern Freemason- 
ry is an an evolution of ancient Craft Ma- 
sonry. 

It would take more space than I have at 
my command to pursue this very interest- 
ing subject any further, but I think I have 
said enough to connect, without much 
doubt, the early and modern documentary 
periods, and to prove that, although our 
Institution has “changed, as all things 
changeth,” it has yet had a gradual but 
distinct and unbroken evolution since the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. I think 
we may also assume that during the first 
half of the five centuries to which we have 
alluded, the Craft w’as distinctly operative 
in its character, but not exclusively so, for 
we find that from the earliest period of its 
documentary history it was no strange thing 
for the speculative element to enter largely 
into its composition. 

It will now be my duty to endeavor to 
trace Masonic evolution backward from 
the commencement of the earlier docu- 
mentary period to the beginning of what 
we have termed the traditionary period. 
Now, you will remember that Dr. Oliver 
claims"for the Halliwell manuscript a much 
earlier date than the one we have accepted, 
for the sake of an argument, as the correct 
one. He ascribes it to the tenth century. 
The tradition contained in the Halliwell 
manuscript itself is, that Masonry came 
into England at the time of King Athel- 
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stane, who, the Cooke manuscript tells us, 
was a speculative Mason. Now, it is cu- 
rious that the priestly compiler of the first 
of these documents, while telling us that 
Masonry came into England at a certain 
time, is silent as to who brought it to En- 
gland. The poem is admitted to be a com- 
pilation from older documents, and the 
question will naturally arise, did these 
older documents mention the name of any 
person who brought Masonry to England, 
and if so, why did not the compiler men- 
tion the fact? Later documents are not 
so silent, and most of the Ancient Charges 
subsequent to the Halliwell, tell us that 
Masonry was brought to England from 
France by Charles Martel. Charles Mar- 
tel was probably the most powerful ruler 
that ever presided over the destinies of the 
French nation. He was never King of 
France, but he was the Mayor of the Pal- 
ace, and, while the King was nominal 
ruler of France, Charles Martel was, de 
facto , the ruler of the King. This was not 
only during one reign, but during the 
reigns of three successive monarchs Charles 
Martel was the Autocrat of France. He 
ruled during the reign of Chilperic II, 
Thicary II, and Chilperic III, during 
whose reign he died. On the death of the 
latter monarch he was succeeded by Pepin, 
a son of Charles Martel, who thus became 
the father of a line of French kings, which 
occupied the throne for one hundred and 
twenty years. This famous ruler, who 
rendered great service to the French na- 
tion, died about the year 750. He drove 
the Saracens out of France, and for this 
reason was called the Savior of Christen- 
dom. He, however, committed what, in 
the eyes of the clergy, was a great crime. 
He was short of revenue; he had no man- 
date for the imposition of a land and in- 
come tax, so he was compelled to use the 
revenues of the abbots and bishops to re- 
lieve the State and pay his soldiers. This 
drew down upon him the wrath of the 
clergy, and instead of being canonized for 
his services to Christendom, a saint of the 
period was gratified with a vision of the 
soul of Charles Martel burning in the abyss 
of hell. It was also reported that when his 
tomb was opened a fiery dragon ffew out. 
This would probably account for the rev- 
erend author of the Halliwell manuscript 
expunging any reference to Charles Mar- 
tel, and preserving a discreet silence with 
reference to so objectionable a personage. 
It has been thought that the reference to 


Charles II, of France, in the Cooke manu- 
script, is intended to refer to Charles Mar- 
tel. This view would seem to receive ad- 
ditional support from the facts that the old 
regulations or codes regulating the Craft 
in France, bear a remarkable resemblance 
to those of England; and in one of them, 
written about the thirteenth century, we 
find that the Masons are specially exempt- 
ed from watch duty, and that they derived 
this privilege from Charles Martel. The 
name Martel signifies “a hammer,” and 
the distinguishing feature of the early 
Norman architecture is the axe or hammer 
work by which it is recognized. We are 
told that Martel was so called on account 
of the shape of the mace or hammer he 
used in battle. The old-fashiond mason’s 
scabbling hammer is shaped something like 
our common gavel, with a narrow-faced 
t ammer at one end and an axe at the other. 
They usually weighed about seven pounds, 
and if Charles Martel used an instrument 
like that upon the craniums of his ene- 
mies, he would have had a very efficient 
working tool. 

Additional probability would seem to be 
lent to the legend of Charles Martel, when 
we consider that the time would be 
about co incident with the introduction of 
stone edifices into England. The middle 
of the eighth century, then, or about the 
year 750, would seem to mark the line of 
demarcation between the traditional and 
the theoretical periods. Beyond that all is 
vague, and each inquirer is at liberty to 
adopt the theory which may best accord 
with his reason and common sense. I may 
say at once that my theory is this: I be- 
lieve that the Freemasonry of to-day is the 
result of a gradual evolution or develop- 
ment that has been in progress for thou- 
sands of years. I advance this as my own 
opinion only, and it can be taken for what 
it is worth. It will be as well, however, 
to give you some idea of the process of 
reasoning upon which I base my opinion. 

We have seen that the speculative Ma- 
sonry of to-day is the survival of the mixed 
Masonry of the Middle Ages, whFh was 
partly operative and partly speculative. I 
believe that the traditional history is true 
so far as to convince us that Masonry came 
to England from France, where it was an 
operative institution, but still patronized, 
and to a great extent ruled by the specula - 
lative element. And I believe that an or- 
ganization or fraternity of a similar nature 
had existed as long as the trade of masonry 
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had existed. It seems to me that the very 
nature and surroundings of the trade, and 
those characteristics which must have dis- 
tinguished it in all ages from all other 
trades and callings, render it not only pos- 
sible but extremely probable that this 
theory is correct. For example, an artist 
may paint a picture, or a sculptor carve a 
statue, and the whole plan of work from 
beginning to end may be the conception 
and execution of one man. It is not so in 
the erection of an edifice of stone. In the 
latter case the artist, the mathematician, the 
workman of high technical skill, and the 
craftsman must all combine and work in a 
spirit of harmony with each other, or the 
whole work will fail to achieve its object. 
One man will design the whole, others will 
work out the various details, and the de- 
tails and general design must harmonize. 
One man, taking the design for his guide, 
and being instructed by his superior in 
skill and in degree, will take a rude block 
of stone and fashion the ba^e, a second will 
fashion the column, a third the capital, a 
fourth a portion of the entablature, and so 
on, and the work of each must be in such 
perfect accord with the design and in such 
harmony with that of each other as to fit 
together with mathematical precision. 
More than that, the stones may be made to 
meet and fit, and yet the difference in char- 
acter might be so marked as to depreciate 
the general effect. Truly, with regard to 
our ancient edifices it might be said, that 
the “heart may conceive and the head de- 
vise in vain if the hands be not prompt to 
execute the design.” These general prin- 
ciples would be as true among the ancient 
Egyptians as among modern Englishmen, 
and would apply with equal force at the 
building of the palace of Karnac as at the 
present day. These ancient builders would 
not only be obliged to work in harmony 
and concord, but they would have to con- 
tinue their efforts for a number of years, 
during the whole of which time they would 
be brought into close personal contact. 
Consequently a sympathetic and fraternal 
feeling would be sure to arise In course 
of time, one building being finished, the 
technical skill acquired by the various 
classes of workmen would be sure to be 
used in other directions. They would 
separate with feelings of mutual regret, 
and we may be sure that if they met again 
at the erection of some other edifice where 
their skill had been brought into requisi- 
tion, that whatever their language, and 


whatever their peculiar form of salutation, 
their first words would mean, “I greet you 
as a brother.” And this feeling of frater- 
nity would permeate them all, from the 
man who worked in the quarries to the 
highly skilled artist who designed the 
work, and those who found the wages or 
means of subsistence for those engaged on 
it. 

I fancy I hear our legal gentleman say, 
“Oh, everything must have a beginning. 
When did the science of Freemasonry, as 
you term it, originate?” Well, brethren, 
we might as well ask him, when did the 
science of astronomy originate? To find 
the time when astronomy was born we 
should have to go back, in imagination, to 
the time of our “original ancestor,” and 
stand in fancy by his side as he gazed for 
the first time in rapture upon the strange 
beauty of the virgin world. Can we ap- 
preciate the fascination with which he 
would attempt with shaded eyes to gaze 
upon the glorious luminary of nature as 
it floated in the noonday sky ? Can we 
imagine the feelings of astonishment with 
which he would discover some hours later 
that it had shifted its position and was 
slowly sinking towards the horizon ? or his 
feeling of awe and trembling when he saw 
it little by little slowly disappear, to his 
imagination, probably, never to rise again? 
What feeling of fear and tremor would 
possess his soul as darkness slowly crept 
across the face of the earth ? He would 
probably in his anguish call aloud in ter- 
ror like a child and beg not to be left in 
the dark; but his troubled soul would feel 
some comfort as he saw the twinkling stars 
appearing one by one in the azure vault, 
and his feelings of terror would probably 
be succeeded by a sense of holy reverence 
as he saw the moon arise and shed its sil- 
ver lustre on the scene. We may possibly 
imagine this, but who can picture in his 
mind the mingled feeling of joy, astonish- 
ment and uncertainty with which he would 
see the sun reappear next morning, not in 
the place it disappeared, but in a direction 
diametrically opposite. Had the earth 
turned round, or had he made a mistake ? 
Was it the same sun or another? If the 
same, how did it get there? And if 
another, how many of them were there ? 
He, no doubt, had to give it up, and the 
phenomenon occurring day by day, doubt- 
less soon lost its novelty, especially as he 
soon had his mind occupied with other 
worries. But this was the first grand ob- 
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ject lesson in astronomy; it was then that 
the science of astronomy originated, the 
pupil being our common ancestor, and the 
teacher the Great Architect of the uni- 
verse. 

In like manner, if we wish to trace the 
germ from which Freemasonry sprang, we 
must go back to the time when a few men 
gathered together and agreed to combine 
their wealth, their intellect and their man- 
ual skill, rude and primitive though they 
were, to erect an altar or monument to the 
honor and glory to the Most High. In 
course of time the wealth became greater, 
the skill more highly cultivated, the crafts- 
man more expert in technical knowledge, 
and the altar gave place to the temple, 
itself to one more gorgeous, and other 
buildings were conceived and executed, 
subject to and in a great measure control- 
led by the conditions I have described. 
The art spread from east to west, from na- 
tion, to nation, from Egypt to Greece, from 
Greece to Italy, whence it spread st 11 fur- 
ther, until it developed into the medieval 
architecture of France and England. Some 
indispensable characteristics came with it, 
and gained for the Craft the special pa- 
tronage and protection of the greatest and 
wisest among men, from the early patriarchs 
to Charles Martel, from him to King Athel- 
stane, and his dukes, lords, etc., and so 
on to the present time, when we find the 
Craft, now purely speculative, presided 
over in England by the eldest son of her 
Majesty the Queen; and, as of old, the 
rude altar developed in time into the gor- 
geous temple, so we find that our Craft 
has developed into a monument of Wis- 
dom, Strength and Beauty, which ages 
cannot wither nor adversity decay. 

Fascinating and interesting as is the 
history of the past evolution of Freema- 
sonry, there is for the present genera- 
tion of Freemasons a study of infinitely 
greater importance, and that is the present 
evolution of the Crait. We must remem- 
ber that the process of evolution is still 
going on, and that upon the Freemasons 
of to-day is resting the responsibility for 
the directing of the process. We have in 
our hands the destiny of an institution 
which has been handed down to us through 
countless generations, with ancient and 
honorable traditions and a spotless repu- 
tation. Are we fully alive to our respon- 
sibility, and are we so directing our ener- 
gies that the evolution of Freemasonry 
to-day may compare favorably with that 


of the past ? You know that every sub- 
stance derives its distinctive character from 
the elements which enter into its composi- 
tion. What are the elements of which 
modern Freemasonry is composed ? There 
is no doubt that if we look around us and 
analyze the composition of modern Free- 
masonry we shall find that perhaps 95 per 
cent of its members are good and honora- 
ble men; but how about the remaining 5 
per cent? Where did they come from 
and how did they get there? It is no use 
denying the fact of their existence; they 
make themselves painfully apparent. Ex- 
amine the records of our Board of Benevo- 
lence, and study the records of some of our 
Masonic dead-beats, and it will leave an 
unpleasant impression upon your mind. 
How do we manage to create them ? 

I will give you a type of the evolution 
of a Masonic dead-beat; it is taken from 
life and will serve as a fair sample of the 
whole. A man kept a small shop in one 
of the suburbs, and finding business was 
slack, he cast about him for some means 
of improving it. He heard that another 
shopkeeper down the street, who was doing 
twice his business, was a Freemason. He 
thought at once that he had discovered the 
philosophers stone which would turn his 
base metal into gold. At the earliest op- 
portunity he sought and gained admission 
into a Lodge. The brother who proposed 
him knew very little about him, and noth- 
ing against him, and the rest of the breth- 
ren knew still less. The Lodge, having 
spent more than wise in refreshments, was 
short of funds, and the five guineas were 
accepted, so he was admitted. The newly 
initiated brother returned thanks in a neat 
and appropriate speech, and promised to 
become an acquisition to the Lodge. He 
attended regularly for some months, and 
occasionally contributed to the harmony of 
the social board. But the increase in his 
business was scarcely perceptible. A few 
brethren called in occasionally and made a 
few small purchases, but the bulk of the 
business still went to the shop up the street. 
So he sent for a sign painter to get him to 
paint a large square and compass over his 
door, and waited for the rush of Masonic 
custom he fully expected. But, alas! it 
did not come. Even the few brethren who 
had been in the habit of calling stayed 
away, and he was left alone to calculate 
the cost; ^5. 5s. for his initiation; 30s. for 
the square and compass; £2. 12s. for 
twelve months dues, and £6 for a new 
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dress suit — ^15.73., without reckoning a 
trinket for his watch-chain, tram fares and 
sundries. He came to the conclusion that 
he had been badly treated, and that Free- 
masonry was a fraud. He shook the dust 
of the Lodge from his feet, and we lost 
that brother. We lost him, but alas! not 
for ever, for some years afterwards he failed 
in business; he lost his shop, and what, 
perhaps, was more serious, he lost his 
character. He became “a derelict on life’s 
lee shore,” when he suddenly remembered 
he was a Freemason. He therefore had a 
shave, cleaned his boots, and went to see 
the Grand Secretarv. As a result of his 
application to the Board he obtained ^5, 
and considered it an insult, but he pock- 
eted the insult, and came back again some 
time after. He was insulted again, but to 
a smaller amount. As his face became 
familiar his demands became less exorbi- 
tant. He came from pounds to half-sover- 
eigns, then to half-crowns, to shilling, to 
threepence, and the last time he was seen 
he was bailing up a well known brother at 
a street corner for a tram ticket. 

Now, brethren, the great problem of 
modern Freemasonry is, how is this kind 
of thing to be prevented? There has lately 
been a discussion as to the average life of 
a Freemason. Can we doubt that the 
cause of the average life of a Freemason 
being so brief is due principally to the 
fact that a large number of candidates join 
from motives of personal gain or advance- 
ment, and, finding such hopes disappoint- 
ed, they leave again in disgust, and are 
not heard of again until they appear at the 
Board of Benevolence? It is for us to 
solve this prpblem, and we can only solve 
it by taking a lesson from our ancient 
brethren. What is the cause of the per- 
manence of those ancient monuments, 
whose stability has enabled them to sur- 
vive the destroying attacks of time for un- 
known ages? It is entirely owing to the 
extreme care with which the material used 
in their construction was selected. The 
most perfect design, executed with the 
most consummate skill, cannot ensure per- 
manence unless the material on which the 
design is wrought is of a durable charac- 
ter. We want to be extremely careful in 
the selection of our material. As there 
was, no doubt, a moment in the history of 
the world when the germ originated from 
which Freemasonry has evolved, so in the 
evolution of each individual Freemason 
there is a moment when, with respect to 


his Masonic birth, the brethren have to 
say yea or nay. It is at that moment that 
the brethren hold in their keeping the hon- 
or and reputation of the Craft. Let us at 
such times remember the example of our 
ancient brethren and be particularly careful 
in the selection of our material. If we pass 
no material but such as is good and sound, 
so will our edifice be permanent and inde- 
structible. And if, in addition to the se- 
lection of sound material, we embellish 
every detail of our work with the orna- 
ments of benevolence and charity, charac- 
terize our proceedings with harmony and 
concord, and infuse into the whole the 
spirit of fraternal sympathy and brotherly 
love, we shall begin to realize the glorious 
aspiration which has been the ideal of ev- 
ery great and good man since the world 
began, the Brotherhood of Man and the 
Fatherhood of God. 

— Masonry, of Australia. 

o 

Origin of Masonry May Be Determ- 
ined by Comparative Philology. 

Every word of our ritual has its signifi- 
cance, tells its history and its purpose. 
The roots of many of these words by which 
they are named are found far back embed- 
ded in a language prehistoric. 

But if prehistoric, how has the knowl- 
edge of this fact been obtained? By the 
study of the history and construction of 
languages termed comparative philology. 
When one language is an offshoot from 
another, it will disclose its orgin by show- 
ing its roots are those of the parent lan- 
guage. It is by investigation of human 
speech, the relation of the languages of 
different peoples, we obtain a knowledge 
of the origin of words, their combination, 
use, meaning and history. 

I may illustrate what this study will teach 
us by one word. 

If a man makes application to join a 
Lodge, the first thing after his petition is 
received it to refer that petition to a suita- 
ble committee, whose duty it is to examine 
into and report on his worthiness — is he 
respectable ? They look back over his life 
history; inquire into the record he has 
made for himself. After investigation, 
the committee report to the Lodge the re- 
sult. 

If I take this word respectable and elimi- 
nate its prefix and its affix, there is left 
the simple word spec. Where did it 
come from and what does it signify ? By 
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comparative philology we are taught it 
came from a language, long since ceased 
to be a living language — the Sanscrit. 
Here is found the root spas or spa. Spas 
means to see. To preserve its euphony, in 
transferring spas into Greek, sp was changed 
to sk. So, in Greek we have skeptomaia , / 
look; skeptic , to examine; episcopas, bishop 
or overseer in the church. 

In looking back over the life of individ- 
uals, we find many deserving of respect. 
If the affix re is added to the root spas or 
sped, we have respect — looking back. So 
the committee’s duty is to look back to 
see if the applicant is worthy. 

The root of the word respectable being 
found, pardon me if I go a step further, 
that you may see how from this root spas , 
hundreds of words have been formed. A 
few will illustrate the fertility of the hu- 
man mind to create words. Starting with 
sped, we have respect, expect , aspect, in- 
spect , S7isped, spite, respite, speculate, speca- 
lum, spectre, spectral, specimen , species, 
spectator, spectacle, circumspect , prospect, 
prospectus, suspicious, conspicuous, conspec- 
tion , inspection, conspicuity; in German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Latin and Greek 
this root spas has been equally fruitful in 
building up words wdth which to clothe 
ideas. The linguist might fill page after 
page with words that have grown out of 
this little Sanscrit root spas} 

It illustrates how languages are born 
and grow, the creation of the human brain. 
The roots of these ancient forms of speech 
were few, in Sanscrit, perhaps five hun- 
dred. It is this remarkable faculty — the 
power of creating words, speech — that dis- 
tinguishes man from animal; this power to 
clothe ideas in words, illustrates his spirit- 
ual origin, that links him to divinity and 
forces belief in his heirship to immortal 
life. 

Starting from child life, savage life, if 
you will, he soon realizes he is endowed 
with divine qualities, possessed of forces 
that lift him infinitely above the brute 
creation. If he early saw in nature foes 
without him, he realized early the latent 
forces within him. To subdue the earth 
and compel it to adminster to his needs, 
the animals to subserve his will, these 
were the results of labor that led him to 
higher endeavor. The battle for freedom 
and supremacy over material things, and 
compel them to adminster to his happi- 
ness, was a great step in advance. He 
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became self-conscious, and soon began to 
create pictures of life and of duty, out of 
which leaped into form rules or precepts 
that reached far into the intellectual and 
the spiritual. To preserve these as living 
realities, man imbedded them in symbols 
that reproduced to the minds of others the 
subjective thought enshrined. These sym- 
bols are not unreal things. They are nat- 
ural objects or manifestations of nature 
recurring at regular intervals, such as 
day, night, dawn, the seasons, the moon 
and stars, all object lessons, symbols ex- 
pressive of ideas, of feelings, of duty and 
religion. St. John the Baptist suggests 
the springtime, when nature clothes her- 
self in all her beauty and freshness; St. 
John the Evangelist represents cold, win- 
ter, night, death, Hades. The stories of 
the sun-god following the Dawn, of Or- 
pheus in search of Eurydice, Isis in search 
of Osiris, all myths foreshadowing an im- 
mortal principle — the conflict between 
Light and darkness. And be it remember- 
ed, all these legends preceded the days of 
Solomon and of Homer. 

In these simple stories of what to man 
seemed to be the course of nature, we learn 
how he endeavored to seek out God; but 
more, how he put into symbolic form 
thoughts, feelings, emotions and desires of 
his heart. The first form describes his 
fear, the awe that inspired him as he ob- 
served the changing seasons, the dawn of 
the morning and the shades of evening. 
Of nature’s laws he was ignorant, and as a 
consequence his first forms of worship were 
colored by his mental darkness. Yet, 
withal, he realized he was a spiritual be- 
ing, subject to law and to superior power. 
To this pow'er he bowed first in fear, then 
with reverence, and finally approached him 
as his Father. 

Did it ever occur to you, the steps of 
this approach to God, as our loving Fath- 
er? Let us look again at the language 
growth that gave expression to these 
changed conditions of mental thought. 
Remember, I am not bringing you any 
new wares. In the Sanscrit the word for 
God is Dyu* Dyaus. A myth is an im- 
aginary story conveying a truth, moral or 
religious. One word may embody a myth. 
Eos was the name of the Dawn, and it is 
stated she was killed by the Sun. After- 
wards, being changed to a goddess, she 
became the wife of the Dying Day. Dyu, 
or Dyaus, literally meant Bright Heaven. 
Now, before Bright Heaven, the Dawn, 
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etc., could be denominated God, it is self- 
evident the people must have advanced to 
a conception of a Supreme Being. The 
people who worship God have passed be- 
yond the mythological period; their reli- 
gion assumes the form consistent with in- 
tellectual life. 

The word Dyu was translated into the 
Greek by substitutiug a letter in Greek 
that had the sound of dy, which was Z; 
thus we have Zus, or Zeus, the name by 
which the Supreme Being is designated 
in the Greek language. As we have 
Dyaus for Bright Heaven, and Pi tar for 
father in the Sanscrit, so in Greek we have 
Zeus-pitar, or God-father, or Heaven- 
father. To translate the same word into 
Latin, the dy is changed to J, and then we 
have Ju; add the Pi tar to it, and we have 
Ju-pitar, or, as aforesaid, Heaven-father. 
In Sanscrit we have Dyaush-Pitar, in Greek 
Zeus-pitar, and in Latin Ju-pitar, all ex- 
pressing the same prayful sentiment, Heav- 
en-father, or Father in Heaven. How 
often do we hear the preacher say, “Father 
in Heaven.” 

When man has reached this state he has 
arrived at that conscious condition of his 
selfhood that lifts him above the things 
around him, and his heart goes out in 
worship to that Higher Being, and faith 
gives to his religious nature a realty with- 
out which religion can have no place in 
men’s mind. It is in this sense alone that 
man reached to the conception of a God, 
and gave to him in later age the name of 
“Father in Heaven.” 

By the study of comparative philology 
we learn much of a people, their habits, 
modes of life and worship, who passed 
away so long ago that no history tells us 
anything of them, or when they existed. 
By the roots found in these cognate lan- 
guages we learn some were far advanced 
in civilization, had homes, laws, rulers, 
domesticated animals, a religion and form 
of worship. 

Informed thus much of prehistoric peo- 
ple by a study of comparative philology, 
I believe I am warranted in making the 
assertion that a careful study of our Ma- 
sonic symbols, going back to the roots of 
the words employed, will enable us to dis- 
cover the founders of our great Order, and 
approximately its age, the character of the 
people who laid the corner-stone of its first 
ritualistic and symbolic house, building 
with materials so well that Time has not 
been able to destroy, or the united forces 


of its enemies to tear down or lay waste 
during the lapse of time since it came to 
us as the gift of man, while during this 
same period “the ruthless hand of igno- 
rance and the devastations of war have laid 
waste and destroyed so many valuable 
monuments of antiquity on which the ut- 
most exertions of human genius have been 
employed.” 

— Bro. A. G. Brice , G. M. of La. 

o 

Plea of Negro Masonry. 


We copy the following address of the 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of (col- 
ored) Masons, of Indiana, W. F. Teister, 
which speaks for them more eloquently 
than we are able: 

Masonry is a moral institution, estab- 
lished by virtuous men, and intended to 
recall to our minds the most sublime tenets 
of Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth. 
Truth is its central thought, from which 
point we are taught a correct idea of the 
Great Architect of the Universe, and the 
moral laws which were ordained for its 
support. 

From the creation of the world we may 
trace the origin of Masonry. When the 
Divine Architect said, ‘ ‘Let there be light,” 
Masonry began. I do not mean as now 
worked, but its principles were set forth in 
that wonderful declaration. No art, no 
science ever had precedence. It was the 
first in its broad and magnanimous ideas of 
right and justice to all mankind. It was 
given to every nation and color under the 
sun. It is universal in its intentions and 
uses. It unveiled the arts and sciences. 
Civilization was developed through it, and 
philosophy and knowledge followed in its 
wake. Governments were established and 
laws framed. The great and good men of 
all times have been its patrons to push for- 
ward the tenets of its profession and spread 
philanthropy. 

Masonry is a science confined to no par- 
ticular country or locality, but is found in 
all, from the most civilized to the dark 
heathen lands; hence it became a univer- 
sal language. It is found in China, Ara- 
bia, India, among the tribes of the wild 
American Indians, and even in the Dark 
Continent among the savage negroes. 

It is said that when Jeff. Davis left Ken- 
tucky and went to his Mississippi home, 
he bought a cargo of negroes and set them 
to work on his plantation. In a few days 
the overseer came to the big house hunt- 
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ing Mr. Davis, and told him that the ne- 
groes were planning an insurrection; that 
they were jabbering and making strange 
signs. Mr. Davis went out and watched 
the signs. At night he went down to the 
quarters and called them together, when 
he found them to be third degree Masons. 

At another time a white man was cap- 
tured by the Indians and condemned to be 
burned at the stake. After the fire had 
been lighted he gave the grand hailing 
sign of distress; an old Indian chief scat- 
tered the fagots, rushed in, cut the bands, 
and released the captive. He then took 
him home with him, made him comfortable 
for the night, and the next day he con- 
ducted his white brother to the white set- 
tlement. 

In its government there are three classes, 
whose privileges are distinct, and certain 
rules are established to preserve these pri- 
vileges to the meritorious. Honor and 
probity are recommendations of the First 
Class. The practice of virtue is enforced, 
and morality is taught. The mind is pre- 
pared for a regular progress in the princi- 
ples of philosophy. Diligence and appre- 
ciation are the qualifications of the Second 
Class. In it are given the accurate eluci- 
dations of science, both in theory and 
practice. The reason is cultivated, nice 
and difficult theories are explained; new 
discoveries are produced and studied, and 
those already known are seen to be more 
and more beautiful. The Third Class is re- 
stricted to a few, who are known by their 
truth and fidelity. With them the ancient 
landmarks of the Order are preserved, and 
from them we learn the lessons which dig- 
nify the Art. 

Such are the principles of the Order of 
Freemasonry, but what of its origin ? I 
have already said it began with Light, for 
Masonry itself is Light. We do not claim 
that Masonry, as now taught, that its signs, 
passwords, grips, etc., began then, but we 
do claim that the principles of Brotherly 
Love, Relief and Truth did begin with 
“Let there be light!” The true begin- 
ning of Masonry, as now taught, that is, 
modern Masonry, were the medieval build- 
ing corporations. They had such officers 
as Magistri, Decuriones, Tabularii, Cau- 
sores, oaths, a benefit and burial fund and 
register, and taught their apprentices in 
secret. 

As architecture developed, and with in- 
creasing wealth the church gradually un- 
dertook larger and nobler works. These 


societies of Craftsmen also assumed a more 
definite and a more durable form. The 
taste and science of Gothic architecture 
were to a large extent in the possession of 
the Bauhutten, or wooden booths, where 
the stone-cutters, during the progress of 
their work, kept their tools, worked, held 
their meetings, and probably took their 
meals and slept. The privileges which a 
Bauhiitten was able to give to its masters, 
parlierer and journeymen, were chiefly a 
share in the administration of justice, in 
the election of officers, in the banquets, 
and in works of charity. The initiation is 
said to be copied from a Benedictine Con- 
secration. Instruction was given to all its 
apprentices in both architecture and its al- 
legory. When he had served his time and 
finished his “ Wonderjahre,” every man 
was entitled, if of good character, to re- 
ceive the Wortzeichen or de Grass. He 
took the oath of secrecy on the Bible, the 
compass, and the square, and drank the 
Wilkommen. 

England imported much of her Lodge 
organization from Germany. The York 
charter, on which she based her claim to a 
native system in the time of Athelstane, is 
a much later document. This charter con- 
tains the famous legend of the Craft which 
derives the seven liberal sciences from the 
family of Lamech. The science of ge- 
ometry, preserved on a stone pillar from 
the flood, was taught by Euclid to the 
Egyptians, and carried by Israel to the 
building of Solomon’s Temple. 

Modern, or Speculative Masonry, was be- 
gun in London on June 24, 1717, the high 
noon of the day of the year of light and roses, 
when the four Lodges of London erected 
themselves into a Grand Lodge and named 
its first Grand Master. The leading spirits 
in the revival were Desag ulier, the well 
known popularizer of natural science, and 
James Anderson, a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, who compiled the Book of Con- 
stitutions containing the ancient regula- 
tions of the Craft. From this time new 
Lodges could be formed only by warrant 
from this Grand Lodge. In 1721 the 
Duke of Montague was elected Grand 
Warden, being the first nobleman who ob- 
tained that office. 

Later, the ancient York Lodge, backed 
by several old Masons who had been in- 
dulging in irregular initiations, put for- 
ward a rival claim to be a Grand Lodge or 
supreme authority. This claim was based 
on the fable of an assembly at York in 
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926. The York people had also a new 
ritual, described in the Book of Laws or 
Aldmon Rezon, and also in Jachin and 
Boaz, the three distinct knocks, and Hiram 
Adonham , or the Grand Master. On the 
orthodox or London side appeared the 
well known illustrations of Masonry , by 
Preston. In 1813, a union was at last 
brought about by the Dukes of Sussex, 
Kent and Athole between the rival Grand 
Lodges of London and York, henceforth 
to be known as the United Grand Lodge 
of all England. 

We see by this that the York Grand 
Lodge was certainly a clandestine Grand 
Lodge, and all Lodges set up by it were 
necessarily clandestine. As has been said, 
they laid their claim to the mythical Grand 
Lodge of 926. No such Grand Lodge 
is known to have existed. It is probably 
true that in 926 Prince Edwin did call 
a congregation at York in June, and com- 
posed a General or Grand Lodge, of which 
he was Grand Master, but the Lodge never 
met again, it issued no warrants, nor did 
any business, hence it could not be a Grand 
Lodge de facto nor de jure. 

The first Lodge in Ireland was about 
1730, at Dublin. The English Constitu- 
tions were adopted wholesale. In Scot- 
land the first Lodge was organized in 1736 
at Edinburg, and a Grand Lodge was 
formed. In France the first Lodge was 
held at Hurre’s Tavern, in Paris, in 1725. 
These Lodges were all recognized by the 
London Grand Lodge. 

In 1733 the white people of the Ameri- 
can colonies, wishing to meet as Masons, 
obtained a charter from York, a Grand 
Lodge held, at least, as irregular. In 
1784 the colored people obtained a charter 
from the Grand Lodge of London. 

Now I ask, in all good faith, if the York 
Grand Lodge was clandestine, what can we 
say of its children? Are they legal? I 
see in your history of Masonry by Henry 
Leonard Stillson, American, and William 
James Hughan, this remarkable statement: 

“In presenting a list of Lodges war- 
wanted by the Grand Lodges of England 
for the continent of America, it may not 
be necessary to state that such warrants 
emanated from two distinct bodies. (1) 
Premier Grand Lodge, formed in the year 
1717, and subsequently designated, though 
erroneously, ‘Moderns,’ and, (2), the Rival 
Grand Lodge, formed in 1751, which arro- 
gated to itself the title of ‘Ancients,’ later 
on being known as ‘Athol’ Grand Lodge. 


Then the claim is set up that those organ- 
ized by this second or ‘ Athol ’ Grand 
Lodge can lay no claim to the appellation 
‘York Masons,’ as indicative of any descent 
from or connection with the ‘Grand Lodge 
of all England’ at York.” 

Now, let’s look at this statement. As I 
stated before, the Grand Lodge of London 
was organized on the 24th of June, 1717; 
the Grand Lodge of York a few years later. 
Notice now closely ! The white Masons of 
the colonies obtained a warrant from the 
York Grand Lodge in 1733, and were and 
are still F. A. A. Y. M. The colored peo- 
ole obtained their charter from London, 
and are called F. & A. M. In 1813, or 
eighty years after the white Lodges had 
been set up in America, the Grand Lodge 
London and the Grand Lodge of York 
came together, settled their differences, 
formed a union, and then was organized 
the Grand Lodge of all England. 

Again, it is stated that in 1775, at the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, Gen. Warren was 
Grand Master, and was killed, having the 
Grand Lodge warrant on his person. The 
warrant was not found, and the United 
States never obtained another from En- 
gland, but set up housekeeping for them- 
selves; but at last the Orient of France 
acknowledged the States. Then followed 
the other powers. 

And now, if the negro Lodges are clan- 
destine, what of the white Lodges? Now. 

I appeal to all the white Masons and leave 
them to decide. Take the United" States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
show me a single negro who has ever been 
untrue to his government. In every war 
that the white people have ever been en- 
gaged in, in these United States, the negro 
has bared his breast and fought side by 
side with his white brother; he has shared 
with him his last crust of bread. He has 
always been true to the flag of his country, 
he has seen to it, even with his life’s blood, 
that the glorious old flag floated at the 
mast-head on the high seas, and that it 
never trailed in the dust on the land. No 
man, living or dead, ever saw a negro who 
was a traitor to his country. In the Revo- 
lution he was found fighting or digging 
trenches for independence. In the war of 
1812, the negro stood valiantly defending 
the right; and again, in the late war, he was 
found on the side of freedom. In spite of 
all the odium that has been heaped upon 
him, he stands by the flag, and yet after 
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all this, oh, brother Mason, listen! After 
all this valor, self-denial and loyalty to 
country, the land of the free and home of 
the brave, this country is the only one 
of the civilized countries under the shining 
sun which refuses to recognize, in every 
respect, a negro Mason! It is the only 
civilized country which says the negro is 
clandestine! Go with me to any other 
country, and I will go into the Masonic 
Lodges just as certainly as you will go. 
Now, if this should occur, what would 
you do? Would you insult the Lodge by 
withdrawing, or would you object to my 
visiting ? You would certainly not do the 
first, and you would not dare do the latter. 
No, my white brethren, it is not that you 
think that we are clandestine that you re- 
fuse — it is because of that inordinate pre- 
judice to color. You come nearer recog- 
nizing us in Masonry than in politics, or 
business, or in the church. We are cer- 
tainly not clandestine politicians or clan- 
destine business men, or clandestine Christ- 
ians. 

Of one blood made He all men to dwell 
on the face of the earth. Now, when you 
object to us on account of color, it is not 
we who are insulted, but it is that Divine 
Being who made both the white and the 
negro. 

Every man believes in a Supreme Power, 
and this belief is so deeply fixed in him 
that he cannot possibly rid himself of it. 
In his sober moments of thought, when 
looking at the stars or over the beautiful 
earth, or the bright sun, he involuntarily 
asks himself who, or what made all this? 
Nay, more, he asks, how does man exist, 
and what will follow after death ? He 
then looks beyond himself into the great 
realm of nature, and decides that there 
must be a Power of some kind that has ac- 
accomplished these wonders. Then begins 
a system of philosophy and religion. 
Among these were certain mysteries, Ma- 
sonry being one of them, not the earliest, 
but among them. Masonry teaches that 
there is one God, and He the maker of the 
universe and all contained therein. It 
teaches that God is our Father, and that 
all men are brothers. It teaches a high 
state of moral rectitude. “No drunkard, 
gambler, atheist, or irreligious libertine 
can be initiated therein.” 

To be a Mason, then, a man must be 
moral, believe in God. and love his neigh- 
bor as himself. 

What shall we then say of the Order? 


No organization, except the church, has 
done more to build up a community or 
country. Its widespread inlluence is felt 
everywhere. Pure Masonry is the equal- 
izer of all peoples of every clime or con- 
dition; for 

We meet upon the Level, and we part upon the Square! 
What words of precious meaning tho^e word*; Masoni ' are. 
Come, let us contemplate them; they are worthy of a 
thought, 

With the brightest and the lowest and the rarest tiles are 
fraught. 

" T e meet upon the level, though from every station come. 
The king from out his palace and the poor man from his 
home, 

For the one must leave his diadem without the Mason’s 
door; 

And the other finds his true respect upon the checkered 
floor. 

We part upon the square, for the world must have its clue; 
We mingle with the mutitude, a cold, unfrieudlv crew; 

But the influence of our gatherings in memory is green, 
And we long upon the level, to renew the happy scene. 

There is a world where all are equal — we are hurrying to- 
ward it fast, 

We shall meet upon the level there when the gates of death 
are past; 

We shall stand before the Orient, and our Master will be 
there, 

To try the blocks w T e offer by His o.\n unerring square. 

We meet upon the level there, but never once depart; 
There’s a mansion — ’iis all ready for each zealous, faithful 
heart; 

There’s a mansion and a welcome, and a muftitude is there, 
Who have met upon thelevel and been tried upon thesquare. 

Let us meet upon the level, then, while laboiing patient 
here, 

Let us meet and let us labor, tho’ the labor seems severe. 
Already in the western sky the signs bid us appear. 

To gather up our working tools and part upon the square. 

Hand round, ye faithful Giblemites, the bright, fraternal 
chain; 

We meet upon the square below to meet in Heaven again. 
Oh, what words of precious meaning those w’ords Masonic 
are — 

We meet upon the level, and w r e part upon the square. 
O 

Injustice. 


The proposition was recently advanced, 
that the burden of specific relief must be 
borne by the Lodge in event of the death of 
a member who was also attached to what 
are commonly known as the “higher 
bodies,” i. e., Chapter, Council, andCom- 
mandery 

We were impressed with what appeared 
to us the injustice sought to be done to the 
Lodge. We raise our voice in emphatic 
prorest at so un-Masonic a procedure. Why 
should the Lodge bear the entire burden 
entailed by the death of one who had con- 
tributed perhaps much more of his means 
to his Chapter, Council or Commandery? 
Why should the sums he had paid into the 
coffers of the “higher” bodies contribute 
nothing to the expenses incurred in his 
proper interment? Are not the funds of 
these bodies to be devoted to Masonic 
charity just as much as those of the Lodge? 

If he had never entered the Lodge could 
he have entered the others ? If he had never 
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been raised to the degree of Master Mason 
would he have had the opportunity to wear 
the keystone or flaunt the feathers? No; 
he paid for these privileges just as he had 
paid to become a member of the Lodge. 
In what manner has he forfeited the right 
to expect that the Chapter or other “high- 
er” body would see that he was properly 
laid away when his Maker called him 
hence? What law, written or unwritten, 
demands that the Lodge shall bear the en- 
tire burden ? 

Such a proposition is subversive of all 
the principles of Freemasonry, contrary to 
all of its teachings, and violative of all its 
tenets. 

What inducement exists for the inquir- 
ing Mason to seek further light by passing 
between the veils, penetrating the arches, 
or wielding his sword? Is there nothing 
to be gained except the right to call him- 
self a Royal Arch Mason, a R. & S. M., 
or a Knight Templar? Are the obliga- 
tions of the “higher” degrees of no force 
and effect, and do all our Masonic duties 
begin and end with the Master Mason ? If 
this be the case, and the position assumed 
admits of no other conclusion, then let it 
be thoroughly understood that upon enter- 
ing any of the departments above the 
Lodge, he gains nothing more than he al- 
ready possesses; that the burden of his 
Masonic support in sickness and distress, 
the duty of laying him away when death 
seals his eyes, will rest upon his Lodge, 
and not in any part or portion upon those 
bodies to which he has perhaps devoted 
tenfold more time and attention than to his 
Lodge. 

It is perfectly useless to argue that no 
man should enter Masonry with the idea 
that he is to receive any tangible benefits 
from his connection therewith. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands of good 
and faithful Masons who, in absolute truth 
and sincerity, answered the interrogaties in 
the preparation chamber before they were 
admitted to the G. F. Men whose lives 
have been living examples of the benefi- 
cial effects of Masonry; yet there is not 
one of the number who does not, and justly 
so, implicitly believe that there are strong 
arms and willing hearts all over this great 
world that will not only lay him away as 
a Mason, but who will cherish and protect 
his widow and orphans. Reflect for a 
moment upon the fraternal clauses in the 
O. B. N. of the Royal Arch degree: upon 
those of the Select Master; upon nose of 


the Knight Templar, and find, if you can, 
anywhere in any of them, a single word or 
clause that releases or in any way abro- 
gates any of the ties that unite us as Mas- 
ter Masons. On the contrary, they are 
more active, more imperative, and more 
obligatory. 

In the Master’s degree there are saving 
clauses, in the others they are omitted, 
and for what purpose ? To draw closer 
together those who assume them, to knit 
indissolubly together in the chains of fra- 
ternal affection those who received their 
first “light” in the Lodge below. 

This being the position of the “higher” 
degrees with reference to the Blue Lodge, 
from which they draw not only their mem- 
bers, but their very being, we submit that 
the position assumed is untenable. 

It may be urged that the care of the 
widow and orphans should devolve upon 
the “higher” bodies. There is no more 
reason for their assuming this burden than 
there is for the Lodge assuming the entire 
expense attendant upon death and burial. 
All of the departments of Masonry are co- 
operative, co-ordinate and concurrent. The 
claims of a brother upon one are equally 
as strong upon the others. There is and 
can be no division of interests. There is 
a community throughout, and it cannot be 
otherwise. All of our duties are mutual 
and reciprocal, and it matters not how high 
we may climb the ladder, we can but add 
to them. 

A brother in distress does not expect or 
require his Lodge to bear the entire bur- 
den of relief. He makes known his dis- 
tressed condition to each of the bodies of 
which he is a member, and each of them 
contributes its share. Can any instance be 
cited where this was not done? If, while 
living, those bodies admitted and recog- 
nized his claim to relief, why should his 
death so completely alter all the conditions ? 

Let it be understood that each depart- 
ment of Masonry is bound to share, each 
with the other, in caring for the sick and 
distressed, in burying the dead , and in 
watching over the widow and the orphan. 

Let it be understood that Masonic charity 
is not confined to the Blue Lodge, but that 
it is part and parcel of each and every de- 
partment or division of the Craft. Let 
the Royal Arch Mason, the Select Master, 
and the Knight Templar understand and 
be informed that in advancing to these ele- 
vated and elevating degrees of Freema- 
sonry, they have secured not only that 
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“light” which they sought, but additional 
claims upon the good offices of their breth- 
ren, additional rights for themselves and 
for those dependant upon them. 

Do not let such a narrow view of Mason- 
ry, “the Lodge should bear the entire ex- 
pense of death and interment,” secure a 
place in the fabric of Masonry. It is con- 
trary to the statutes in such cases made 
and provided, and against the peace and 
dignity of the same. 

Square & Compass , of New Orleans. 

o 

A Little Ritual History. 


Bro. Henderson, of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing asserted that “the Masonic ritual was 
practiced when Masonry was young, and 
has come down to us from the mists of an- 
tiquity,” Bro. William R. Singleton, of 
the District of Columbia, dissents as fol- 
lows: 

“This must make our Masonic savans 
laugh: such as Hughan, Gould and others. 
If Grand Master Henderson had kept up 
with the investigations of these two breth- 
ren he would certainly know that every 
word of Masonic ritualism has been in- 
vented since 1720, and that the very work 
of Pennsylvania can only be traced back to 
the formation of the bogus Grand Lodge 
of 1740, when Laurence Dermott was the 
Secretary of that faction. And does he 
not know, or should know, that in 1813, 
when that same Grand Lodge formed the 
union with the older body, they surrender- 
ed their peculiar ritual, as did also the 
other Grand Lodge surrender their ritual, 
and the two were combined into the pres- 
ent ritual of the United Grand Lodge of 
England ? 

“We have in our possession copies of 
the very earliest rituals of the first three 
degrees as they were practiced after the 
organization of the first Grand Lodge. 
The first one contains a mixture of the 
three degrees, which was evidently the 
only ritual of the work as practiced where 
the Fellow Craft and Master’s part were 
given in the Grand Lodge only to those 
who were Wardens and elected Masters. 
The second work is divided into the Enter- 
tained Apprentice, Fellow Craft and Master. 
The third is a copy of the Dodd Manual. 

“From 1734 to the days of Preston, 
there was a gradual improvement in the 
rituals passing through the hands of En- 
tick, Hutchinson, Dunckerly and Preston. 
In 1813, when the union was accomplished, 


Hemmingway, the Grand Senior Warden, 
was charged with the duty of combining 
the two rituals into one, and that combina- 
tion is the present ritual of the United 
Grand Lodge of England.” 

o 

What Is Masonry ? 


The question has been asked by both 
members of the Fraternity and those out- 
side of it, and long dissertations have been 
written in which there have been attempts 
to answer it. There have been many views 
expressed, and the man who is able to 
gather them all together and understand 
them, will be possessed of a knowledge 
more profound than the philosophers. It 
is not our purpose to try to answer the 
question critically, but to give a few 
thoughts that occur to us as practical. 

Masonry is a system or a science of mo- 
rality. Its lessons are good for nothing 
unless they influence the actions of those 
who learn them There is much time 
wasted on searching for landmarks. Land- 
marks are good as locating certain points 
of interest or importance, and the land- 
marks of Masonry are valuable as they es- 
tablish principles. Landmarks become ob- 
literated by time, and destroyed by its 
wasting influence. When returning to his 
native place the traveler may look for the 
old oak tree that stood in front of the cot- 
tage where his boyhood days were spent, 
but the winter’s storms beat upon the old 
tree and it fell. It is a landmark no more. 
Or he may ask, where is the old mill where 
I spent so many happy hours in play? It 
too has passed away, and that landmark 
has been destroyed. And so in societies. 
New landmarks have been set or old ones 
remodeled. In Masonry there remains, 
and always will remain, certain well estab- 
lished lessons, or fundamental elements of 
constitution which will never be oblitera- 
ted; but there are many things that will 
change with the growth of mankind, the 
needs of the Fraternity, and the demands 
of enlightenment and education. 

But what is Masonry ? 

Masonry is practiced and requires it vo- 
taries to be practical. Theoretical moral- 
ity is all very well, but theoretical virtue 
will count for little if there are not 
practical results. Masonic teachings are 
ennobling, and he who enters the Frater- 
nity without a desire or intention to be 
benfitted by them had better remain with- 
out, for his influence will not be for good 
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either in the Lodge or in the circle in which 
he moves. 

Masonry is not religion, but it will as 
sure lead a man to be religious as he prac- 
tices what he is taught. There is one 
God, who is Father, to whom every crea- 
ture owes devout homage. This is a les- 
son of Masonry, and that devotion is reli- 
gion. 

Masonry is equality. It does not count 
as of superior worth the wealth of a man. 
It does not regard the fine raiment of the 
rich, but looks for the wealth of good 
principles and the fine raiment of virtuous 
actions. 

Masonry is charitable, and looks with 
sorrow upon the failings of the human race. 
The man who is overtaken by temptation, 
and in an evil hour falls, is not all bad. 
Deep down beneath the weakness of his 
nature there is a sincere desire for purity, 
and Masonry would look for that spark of 
divine life. There never was a man who 
fell under temptation, but could possibly 
have been saved had some strong arm in- 
tervened between him and the temptation. 
While the tendency of the human heart 
may be to do evil as the sparks to fly up- 
upward, yet the Great Father implanted in 
every breast a desire to be better. The 
totally depraved in this world are few. 
Masonry would lift the fallen, and over the 
scars of sin throw the mantle of charity. 
It would reclaim the erring. If a brother 
is in trouble Masonry helps him. If he is 
traduced Masonry seeks the truth and vin- 
dicates him. If he is disheartened Masonry 
whispers words of encouragement in his 
ears. 

This practical Masonry is not a Lodge 
affair, but a personal matter. Each Mason 
must for himself discharge the duties that 
devolve upon him, and so prove by his 
acts and his words what Masonry is. 

— IV. J. Duncan. 

o 

A Good Tyler. 


There is no more responsible station in 
the Lodge than that of Tyler. There is 
none more important ro its pleasure and 
welfare. He stands to the Lodge in the 
same relative position as the picket on 
outpost duty. He is to guard against the 
approach of “cowans and eavesdroppers.” 
He is to sound all alarms and protect the 
citidel of Masonry. The picket must be 
fearless and watchful. He must let noth- 
ing approach that would endanger the 


safety of the camp. The Lodge at work 
should not be disturbed, and the Tyler is 
the protection from outside interruption. 
He stands at the door and politely informs 
late comers, or “brethren returning,” that 
the Lodge is at such labor that it cannot 
be disturbed. 

There are certain qualities that Tylers 
should possess, and those who have them 
are always popular. A Tyler can do much 
to make a meeting successful, and he can 
mar its pleasure, according as he properly 
guards the outer door. If you visit a 
Lodge and find at the threshold a man, no 
matter how formidable his “drawn sword” 
may be, who is affable and smiling, and as 
you approach extends his hand in a broth- 
erly greeting, you will at once form a good 
opinion of the brethren of that Lodge, and 
expect when you enter to find a warm wel- 
come for you. If, on the other hand, you 
find at the door that the “drawn sword” 
is, at it were, a two-edged sabre, held at 
“charge,” and the Tyler looks as though 
he had been fed on gall and bitterness all 
his life, and couldn’t smile if he would, 
and wouldn’t if he could, and when you 
ask a question, throws his answer into your 
face like a brickbat that knocks out all your 
teeth, you feel that you are about to enter 
an ice-house, and almost exclaim, “he who 
enters here, leaves hope behind.” If you 
enter at all, which you may for once, you 
step lightly and carefully, fearing you will 
slip on the frozen pavement, or disturb 
the sleepers in the tomb of frigidity. Such 
is not always the case, indeed, it is seldom 
so, but such would be the first impression 
of a stranger. 

If there is any one thing more than an- 
other that makes Lodges pleasant, it is 
the brotherly greeting and social features 
of the meetings. Man is a social being; he 
seeks companionship, and he will have it. 
Very few of the human race are hermits; 
very few desire the seclusion of their own 
society. The man whose mind is weaken- 
ed by care or sorrow may seek the solitude 
of a tomb and there dwell beside the dead 
bodies of those he once loved, but he is no 
longer a man. The spark of intelligence 
has been put out by the extinguishing 
power of troubles, and we regard him with 
pity. The miser may seek the solitude of 
his den, the recluse the silence of a cave, 
but the miser finds companionship in the 
gold he handles and music in its clink, and 
the recluse converses with the silence and 
communes with darkness. These men are 
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no longer of us, and we should be thank- 
ful that there are not many such. 

The Lodge is a social place, and the 
men who meet upon its level and part upon 
its square, do so because there is in the 
companionship a relief from the dull mo- 
notony of the treadmill of life. We have 
a right to expect a cordial welcome, to 
spend a pleasant hour, because there we 
ought to meet with those who, having 
walked the same path, ascended the same 
mystic stairway, and been taught from the 
same altar as we have, will feel a chord of 
sympathy thrill their very soul, and as the 
current becomes continuous when the elec- 
tric circuit is closed, so when hand clasps 
hand in fraternal greeting we should feel 
the thrilling sensation of kinship. 

If, in the Lodge, such a spirit should be 
found, how important that at the portal 
should be a man cheerful and pleasant, 
ready to impart information, to welcome a 
stranger and afford him every opportunity 
to visit, and as far as the ante-room is con- 
cerned, make him feel at home. Such is 
a good Tyler, and the Lodges of this city 
are fortunate in having many such. 

— JV. Y. Dispatch. 

o 

Individual Responsibility. 


When a man is made a Mason the whole 
Craft accepts a share of responsibility as 
to his future, and it behoves every mem- 
ber to recollect that the symbols of the 
Craft are not its essentiality, but simply 
outward and visible signs of an inward feel- 
ing which has for its object the exaltation 
of humanity and the dissemination of that 
light and learning which produces in the 
outside world the efflorescence of those 
graces which come from the constant ex- 
ercise of those truly Masonic ornaments 
upon which we lay so much stress. But 
though stress is laid upon the possession 
of these virtues, and their propagation is 
the first lesson inculcated in the mind of 
the neophyte, it really seems that the 
brethren understand them to be simply the 
casual question as to health, and the occa- 
sional voting of money, and it is in this 
respect that we find cause for exhortation. 

Charity does not consist in the almsgiv- 
ing that comes of the abundance that a man 
hath, nor does it consist in merely moving 
with much eloquence a proposition that so 
much money shall be diverted to such and 
such a purpose, but it means that a man 
shall think charitably of his fellows, and 


act charitably with his possessions, and 
whilst many of us do the latter — which is 
no virtue when we have — very few do the 
former. But this is only one of the paths 
by which we are enabled to carry our bur- 
den of responsibility. We are enjoined to 
recollect a brother’s impending danger and 
to warn him, and yet we find that, instead 
of this, one brother tells tales to another 
of a third that are un-Masonic, mean, and 
contemptible. Our straight course of con- 
duct when a brother’s aberrations come to 
our knowledge is clear. It is decidedly 
not that we should, under any subter- 
fuge whatever, reveal them, but first en- 
deavor to so bear upon the errant that his 
own conscience shall force him to do the 
right. And in this matter, too. we must not 
be content with easing our minds with the 
reflection that he despises our warning, but 
must again try persuasion. The brother 
who loses heart at the repulse of his first 
attempt at remedial measures is a moral 
coward, and the flight to the refugeof tale- 
telling is prompted by indolence. The 
burden of individual responsibility is not 
lessened by garrulity. It is increased. The 
brother who injudiciously, and we had al- 
most written wantonly, lepeats scandal, is 
a disgrace to his badge, and his conception 
of Freemasonry is but superficial. That 
brethren of this character are in an insigni- 
ficant minority is a hopeful circumstance, 
and when it is averred that they are dailv 
becoming less and less, and that this will 
continue, it is not a presumptous discount- 
ing of the future. To still further aid in 
the elimination of this class by outspoken 
advice is the aim of this paper. 

There must necessarily be many instances 
where the knowledge, or even the report, 
of wrong-doing by a brother may imperil 
the best interests of another brother, per- 
haps vitally so, and then the duty of a 
Freemason is clear. He must give warn- 
ing, words judiciously spoken or written, of 
such an impending danger, but so couched 
as if possible to correct the erring while 
protecting those endangered. Gossip for 
the mere sake of gossip is despicable; gos- 
sip in the exercise of spiteful statements is 
criminal, no better than a stab in the dark. 
When brethren have erred frequently and 
their failings have been published by their 
own conduct, the methods of reformation 
and restraint are more difficult, and in the 
contemplation of the injury they thus do 
the good name of the Craft, and those who 
are ready to help them, even at personal 
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sacrifice, possibly some liberty may be 
granted to those who might restrain and 
might influence, and if in that case a privi- 
leged communication be misused, the very 
mainsprings of charity are sapped, and 
evil where no evil was intended, or could 
otherwise have resulted, is the offspring. 
Thus may be raised an obstacle to well- 
doing and good intent, which would defeat 
the cowardly disposed and prevent any 
fresh effort. The moral, therefore, to be 
derived, is clear. Charity must be long- 
suffering, patient and kind; but woe be to 
that man who misconstrues and misuses 
the privileges of Masonic confidence." 

— Bro. T. E. Spencer , of NS. IV. 

o 

Masonry Denounced. 


A somewhat larger crowd than has char- 
acterized the meetings of the Christian 
Workers camp meeting of the past week, 
was present at the camp grounds last even- 
ing, when Rev. J. H. Stoddard delivered 
an address on the evils of secret societies 
in general and Freemasonry in particular. 

Mr. Stoddard claims to know whereof 
he speaks, as he states that he has become 
acquainted with the inner secrets of the 
Masons by experience. 

Two charts were hung on the wall be- 
fore the audience, and the speaker used 
them effectively in demonstrating his re- 
marks. After prefacing his address by a 
few remarks intended to show the scope of 
his treatment of the question, Mr. Stod- 
dard launched into a description of the 
secret society system as exemplified in 
Masonry. 

The Masonic Lodge-room was described 
in detail, and the respective stations of the 
various officers indicated by means of the 
chart. The enterant before the Lodge was 
asked where the Worshipful Master hung 
his hat, the proper answer being, that he 
hung it on a peg between his shoulders, 
indicating the customs allowed the Master 
of wearing his hat in the Lodge-rooms. 
The positions and functions of the Senior 
and Junior Wardens, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, were described, the furniture of the 
Lodge room being completed by an altar 
in the center. 

The speaker then went on to describe 
what he claimed to be the manner of the 
entering of the initiate, who stood at the 
outer door of the room. 

“Let us suppose there are a saloon- 
keeper, a minister and a Chinaman wait- 


ing to be initiated,’’ said the speaker, 
“for the Chinaman has just come to this 
country, and thinks he can get more 
‘washee-washee’ by joining the Masons. 
They all may be admitted if they but swear 
the required oaths and pay the required 
fee. Now, there are 142 Masonic degrees 
given in this country. I will proceed to 
describe the six rites performed on Masons 
to-day.’’ He quoted A. P. C. Pierson, 
Chaplain of the General Grand Chapter of 
the United States, as saying that all have 
their foundation on heathen observance. 

“And yet the Masonic ritual expressly 
states that Masonry is supposed to teach 
piety, morality and science,” said the 
speaker. 

“My brothers, here gathered, there are 
as truly pagan worshipers in the Masonic 
Lodges in the city of Springfield to-day 
as there ever were in the heathen times of 
antiquity,” cried the speaker. 

“My friends, hell holds high carnival 
when a minister of the gospel struts about 
the streets with a little patch of canton 
flannel over his stomach. Thus, by prac- 
ticing these heathen rites, the candidate is 
learning ‘p* e ty> morality and science.’ 
After being initiated, the man then goes 
home to his wife and family. How much 
has his piety been improved ? Does he 
know more about science ? Is his moral- 
ity increased ? The loving wife questions 
her husband about his initiation. She has 
read a book exposing Masonry, which her 
father on his dying bed has sworn is true 
from experience. Her husband refuses to 
tell about the manner of his initiation. 
Finally his wife informs him of her read- 
ing, and asks him if what the book says is 
true. What does the husband do? If he 
is true to his oath he tells his wife the 
book is a lie, even if he knows its statements 
to be true. And the loving wife is left to 
conjecture with anguish in her soul whether 
her father has perjured himself when nigh 
unto the river of death, or whether her 
husband has lied. 

“Hath not the wife as much right to 
know where and how her husband has 
been spending any hour of the day or 
night, as well as that husband has the 
right? If any of you present here to-night 
say no, you are not a man, and are not 
worthy of a wife. My brothers, common 
sinners may lie, but Masonic sinners are 
sworn to lie. 

“I cannot get a church in this city, or 
large hall to speak in, from the fact that 
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Masons and other secret Orders control 99 
per cent of the church keys to-day. The 
whole lot of these kindred Orders is gnaw- 
ing the very heart out of the body of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Dan Sickles has said that a man’s soul 
who has passed the third degree needs noth- 
ing more. If this is true, what is the use 
of the churches? And yet, think of men, 
yes, even ministers and judges, going 
through these childish practices! And this 
is Masonry, which is supposed to teach 
‘piety, morality and science!’ My friends, 
is it not like this empty bean-pod which I 
have picked up this afternoon ? 

The wheels of Masonry are even now 
rolling over the consciences and liberties 
of the American people. Their engineer 
is the devil, with hell for the depot. Seven 
ol the Masonic degrees were invented by 
Jews in the city of New Orleans. Think 
you that they recognize Jesus Christ as the 
sin-bearer ? If I had time, I* would de- 
scribe to you the devilish initiatory rites 
of the Knights Templar, these men we see 
strutting about the streets with swords in 
their hands to prick the toads with and the 
skunks’ tails in their hats. 

“Steven Merritt, of New York, the 
great evangelist, was present at one of my 
lectures. He was a Mason in high stand- 
ing, having taken 138 degrees, yet he re- 
pudiated them all, and coming up to me, 
said: ‘Mr. Stoddard, I now' feel like a free 
man.’ Is Freemasonry becoming a gen- 
tleman? The devil never struck bedrock 
until Freemasonry w’as born.” 

The speaker then turned to a chart show- 
ing the progress of the world’s history, as 
shown in the Bible. First came eternity; 
then the earth and the devil. Adam and 
Eve found the world good, and when 
Adam and Eve eat of the forbidden fruit, 
they fled and hid themselves from God. 
Right then and there w'as the first Lodge 
formed. 

“Then came the altars of Cain and Abel, 
and from them all the reiglions of the 
w T orld have become of two kinds, the false 
and the true. In Ezekiel 8. we find the 
first and perfect description of a Masonic 
Lodge. Masonry is in the straight line be- 
tween Cain’s altar and hell. There are 
over one million Masons in the United 
States, and they are planning to secure the 
whole world. No Mason can tell the truth 
wholly. This w'as exemplified in Hartford 
Lodge, 88, a short time since, when Jack- 
son testified against Griswold in a case of 


arson, and on his testimony the latter was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for ten years. 
Jackson was expelled from the Lodge be- 
cause, when Griswold gave him the Ma- 
sonic signal for help in extreme peril, Jack- 
son disregarded his Masonic oath and told 
the truth.” 

(Voice in the audience, “I w’as a Mason 
and lived there. What you say istrue ”) 

“Then let men turn au'ay from the Lodge 
and turn toward God, who is abundantly 
able to pardon.” 

Rev. Mr. Stoddard then told of the way 
he had been persecuted for expressing his 
view's against secret Orders, and distributed 
a number of tracts at the close of the meet- 
ing. — Springfield , Mass . , Union, Aug. 25. 
o 

Seek Out the Aged and Infirm. 


The care of aged and infirm brethren 
should be the first duty of every member 
of the Order. Who deserves it more? 
Who? Have they not stood in the fore- 
front of the battle for the establishment of 
the Order when men have reviled it and 
entered into conspiracies against it ? Have 
they not spurned the calumnies cast abroad 
concerning the inner working of the Order? 
Have they not withstood aspersions and 
inuendoes of its enemies who have sneer- 
ingly referred to some erring brother whose 
unworthy act seemed to cast opprobrium 
upon it, not remembering that even the 
selected Twelve, chosen by omniscient 
mind, numbered one who was umvorthy? 
If not all who say “Lord, Lord,” are 
worthy to enter into the Eternal City, how 
much the more may the unworthy pass the 
scrutiny of finite wiedom? If Satan pre- 
sented himself before Jehovah in company 
with the “Sons of God,” how much the 
more reasonable to suppose that he would 
be found in association with the assemblies 
of the “sons of men?” Yet those faithful 
fathers of the Order have withstood the 
wiles and the deleterious influences of those 
fungi, and have introduced such detergent 
principles as soon jrid the Lodges of them, 
and have maintained the principles on 
which the Order stands to day. Should not 
such as have been faithful and true receive 
the Order’s first care when the evil days 
come? They should, most certainly, if 
faithfulness is worthy of reward. Then 
let every principle within our reach be em- 
ployed to care for and to make comfort- 
able and happy and peaceful the last days 
of the aged and the needy. 
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Look over your Lodge list and search 
them out, and do not compel them to seek 
the hand of charity, for such as have hon- 
ored the Order should not be dishonored 
by being compelled to beg! Let charity 
— the charity which we dote and prate — 
be the moving impulse, and let this, ac- 
companied by the principles of benevo- 
lence, love, truth and hope, extend the 
shield of protection over all such as are 
found who need it. These include food 
for the hungry, clothing for the naked, 
and home and warmth and sympathy for 
those whom fortune or fate has deprived of 
life’s necessaries and comforts in their de- 
clining years . — Masonic Chronicle. 

o 

The Empty Sleeve. 


While engaged in a commercial house 
in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, my busi- 
ness frequently called me to many of the 
important cities of the State. During one 
of my regular visits to a town in the south- 
ern part of the State, which was noted far 
and wide for the bad character of its sa- 
loons and their proprietors, the following 
incident occurred: 

The train was late when I arrived at 
D . After a hasty supper, I was invi- 

ted by the hotel proprietor and his wife to 
accompany them to a temperance meeting. 
The lecturer, they said, “was stirring up 
the whole town.’’ The meeting had com- 
menced before we arrived, and I noted, 
from the crowded condition of the church, 
the stirring songs and the pointed remarks 
of the speaker, that a deep interest was 
prevailing in the temperance movement in 
this community. 

When the speaker concluded his ad- 
dress, an invitation was extended to all 
those who desired not only to sign the 
pledge, but also a petition to the Council 
to suppress, by local option ordinance, all 
of the saloons of the place. Quite a num- 
ber went forward and signed both papers, 
among whom were a few of the most in- 
temperate people of the town. 

Just previous to the close of the meeting 
there arose in the central aisle a tall, digni- 
fied gentleman, elegant in appearance, 
with a pleasing, cultured face, who walked 
slowly to the speaker’s desk and asked 
permission of the chairman to occupy a few 
minutes before closing. The request was 
cheerfully granted. 

He said: “1 did not come here to-night 
to speak — only to listen. But as I always 


take a deep interest in the temperance 
work, I could not be quiet until 1 added a 
few words to encourage some of those who 
signed the pledge to night. My personal 
experience may help some one to be firm, 
and sustain them in their efforts to reform. 

“I was born in the town of W , and 

received a careful college education. My 
father started me in business, which proved 
a success from the start. I gathered around 
me many warm friends. I married a cul- 
tured and refined young lady of a neigh- 
boring town, whose parents were highly 
respected. We had two children, a son 
and a daughter. I was popular, and was 
called to preside at nearly all the social and 
political meetings of the place, and on my 
way home I was frequently induced to par- 
take of a glass of wine or beer. The habit 
became fixed, and I found that much of 
my time was taken up at the club and so- 
cial meetings, and that my hours forgoing 
home were late. 

“My wife spoke kindly to me about my 
drinking. I replied, “Never fear; I will 
never become a drunkard.” 

“But as time, went on I becatne more 
and more a slave to drink, until my friends 
kindly admonished me. I noticed that my 
business was being neglected. It was not 
long before a receiver was appointed to 
wind up my business affairs. My store, 
goods, beautiful home and all, went to 
liquidate my debts, and I was obliged to 
move into a very poor house on a side 
street. Now, nearly all my former friends 
deserted me, and I could not secure work, 
for I could not be trusted. 

“At this point I lost my pride, and went 
about the town and through the streets half 
drunk, slovenly and shabby, being a com- 
plete slave to the drink habit. Then I 
sold all of the few things which we had 
been able to keep, to procure whisky and 
food. 

“When my cash was gone I joined a 
gang of sewer and street workers, and 
shoveled gravel. Each day my dinner- 
pail went to the saloon, and at night we 
went there in company, and often staid 
late, going home hungry, tired and cross, 
until 1 made my home almost a hell. 

“One night I had been drinking more 
than usual, and when I arrived at home I 
was angry. I saw a light through the 
window, but the door was locked. I tried 
to get in but could not. I pounded at the 
door in rage; the only response I could 
get was from my boy, who appealingly 
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said, 'Go away, papa; you won’t hurt mam- 
ma, will you ?’ I said, ‘You will see, if 
this door is not opened soon.’ 

“Groping around the door, my hand fell 
upon a hatchet which had been used for 
cutting kindling wood that day. With 
this I broke in the lower panel of the door. 
From within I saw a small arm extending 
through the opening, and heard a small 
voice crying, ‘Papa, go away.’ 

“In my anger and desperation I caught 
that arm, and with one blow of the hatchet 
I cut it off and threw it on the ground. 

“The frantic screams of my wife and 
children soon brought a number of the 
neighbors and also a policeman. After a 
severe struggle, with blood dripping from 
my face, I was taken to prison. My boy 
was conveyed to a hospital, and my wife and 
daughter were cared for by loving friends. 
When morning came I was sober, and 
then I realized what I had done. Oh, what 
would I have given to have replaced that 
arm and recalled the horrid deeds of that 
night!” 

“Court was in session, and I was taken 
before the judge for trial. I asked no law- 
yer to defend me; I told the judge that I 
was guilty. My wife was not to blame, 
and no sentence was too severe to impose 
upon me. I was responsible for the crime 
which whisky, beer and the saloon keeper 
assisted me to commit. But with the help 
of a higher Power, I will never drink an- 
other drop again. I was placed in prison, 
and had ample time to reflect. I exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh. what a wre r ch I have made of 
myself!’ and determined to make a man 
of myself among my own friends at home. 

“I was released in time through the in- 
fluence of my friends. I came to my own 
town, sought my wife and asked her for- 
giveness. I once more commenced busi- 
ness in a small way and have succeeded 
from that day unto this. I now have the 
happiest, pleasantest home in America. 

“I desire to introduce my son. ‘Fred, 
will you plea;-e come forward?’ ” 

Immediately a fine looking man arose 
from his seat and stepped forward to the 
platform, and as the interested eyes of the 
audience rested upon the youth they knew 
the story to be true, for at his side hung 
an empty sleeve. His father placed his 
hand upon the boy’s shoulder and said: 

“This is the best boy living;” and Fred 
added: “My mother, sister and myself all 
saylthat father is the best man on earth!” 

Looking around, I could not see a dry 


eye in the audience. Then there were 
hundreds anxious to reach the desk to sign 
the papers. Later on every saloon in the 
place was wiped out. 

— J. B. King, in N. Y. Witness. 

o 

Too Deliberate. 


She is just eighteen, with golden hair 
and gray eyes — large gray eyes that laugh 
just as well as her red lips; her figure, 
though a little frail, makes one think what 
a pretty woman she will be soon. Her 
hands and arms are those of a child — is 
she not still a child ? Clara left school but 
a fortnight ago. She is the beloved and 
only daughter of a rich miller in the neigh- 
borhood of Avesnes. 

Nothing is more poetical than a mill in 
the country. It does not disturb the si- 
lence of the air by its monotonous tic-tac; 
on the contrary, its noise, strong and regu- 
lar, is like an accompaniment to the many 
other noises of the wind, and of the trees, 
and of the birds. Clara was charmed with 
it all. 

During a few days after her arrival the 
whole house was upset, making and receiv- 
ing calls, dinner parties, lawn tennis — the 
days were not long enough to hold their 
pleasures. Then all was quiet at the mill. 

In the orchard, which was large, the 
walks were spread over with sand, and the 
trees, loaded with fruit, afforded a beauti- 
ful shady grove. This was Clara’s favor- 
ite nook; here she would go and read po- 
etry'. She had been given the works of 
Lamartine, beautifully' bound. Now, La- 
martine is a very tender poet, and Clara 
was still in her teens, and this was summer, 
and the fragrance of the flowers, and the 
murmurs of the breeze acted on her young 
mind; and through this book she would 
dream of things she had never dreamed of 
before. 

One day' her mother asked her if she 
remembered her cousin Albert. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said she. This an- 
swer came from her heart; she blushed, 
and from her neck to her brow she felt that 
sort of electricity that L produced by’ a 
little shame and a great pleasure. 

“Well,” said her mother, “you will see 
him very soon.” 

Clara was about to say, “Oh, how glad 
I am!” but she thought it more proper to 
say nothing. 

And why was she silent ? I will tell you. 
It was because she had read Lamartine. 
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Why! does poetry make one false? Well, 
I don’t know, but it speaks of love — and 
what is love ? 

“Well,” said Clara, “I have not seen 
him for two years. I suppose he is much 
changed.” 

“Not more than you,” said her mother, 
casting a loving glance of admiration to 
her daughter; “you were a little girl when 
you went away ; you are a young lady now. ’ ’ 

Clara ran off to her beloved grove to 
hide the blushes on her cheeks and the 
beatings of her heart. She sat down, drew 
from her pocket her volume of poetry, but 
read not a line. 

Albert arrived a few days before he was 
expected, but she was thinking of him. 
She always had roses on her cheeks, but 
these roses changed into peonies when she 
saw him, and her hands trembled. He 
took hold of those hands and kissed her 
on both cheeks. 

He was a medical student, who had not 
yet in his brain the least thought of any- 
thing serious; he had suddenly discovered 
in himself a vocation for the beautiful sci- 
ence of Aesculapius, that he might go to 
Paris to spend a few years of his life and 
waste a few thousand of his father’s francs. 

“Ah! little cousin,” said he, “you are 
pretty now. Why, I am afraid I shall fall 
in love with you !” 

She looked at him, not knowing what to 
say. 

“Have you forgotten the good times we 
had in this garden, and over there in the 
woods?” 

“Oh, no,” said she. 

“And when we would go rowing and I 
would scare you by swing to and fro in the 
boat to capsize you?” ' 

“OH, no; I remember it all.” 

“Then why don’t you put your arms 
around my neck and say pleasant things to 
me as you did then ?” 

“I don’t know,” she faltered. 

Then he said to himself: “This cousin 
of mine must be a litte simpleton.” 

“Well,” said he, aloud, “and what is 
this book ?” 

“Lamartine. It is beautiful.” 

“I don’t think so; I think it stupid.” 
Then, seeing that she was somewhat abash- 
ed, he added: “Why does it displease you 
that 1 should not care for Lamartine?” 

“Because I love his poems.” 

“Well, if I read poetry, I want Alfred 
de Musset. I shall send you his works 
when I get to Paris.” 


At this moment they heard a quick and 
firm step on the sandy walk, and a young 
man came upon them. 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle,” said he; 
“I have just learned that Albert is here, 
and I have come to shake hnnds.” 

The old saying came to Clara’s mind: 
“Two is company; three isa crowd.” She 
was too well behaved to say it, so she left 
the two young men together. When alone 
she reflected that Albert was a very nice 
cousin, and might make a very good hus- 
band. As for his friend — well, he was a 
very good-looking man, and might be a 
very nice fellow — but what a difference be- 
tween the two!” 

“Your cousin is a very charming girl,” 
said Jack. 

“Oh, yes; but she is only a school -girl.” 

“Well, what else can she be? She is 
just out of school, and not a woman yet. 
Do you know what were my thoughts as I 
looked at you both ?” 

“How can I know?” 

“I was thinking that you would make a 
prettv couple.” 

“Now, Jack, what harm have I ever 
done you. that you should want to chain 
me down ?” 

“Are you not twenty five?” 

“Is that an old age?” 

“Would you give an old man to your 
cousin, who will be only nineteen next 
year ?” 

“In two years she will be twenty — that 
will be better still. Then I will be a se- 
rious man and an M. D. Clara is a good 
match: our fortunes are about equal. I 
think I might make a living in this coun- 
try. Well, who knows what may happen 
one day ? I have plenty of time to think 
of it.” 

“I think your cousin deserves better than 
that, and you ought to be in love with 
her.” 

“What! Love at first sight! I do think 
Clara is pretty, but — plenty of time — 
plenty of time!” 

Everybody seemed happy at the mill; 
even Clara, who listened with pleasure to 
the compliments of her cousin whenever he 
chanced to be with her. and she thought 
him so witty that she quite forgot to show 
her own wit before him. 

In the meantime she was hoping that he 
would propose before going back to Paris, 
but the last day dawned and he had not 
said a word about marriage. She hoped 
to the last hour, then to the last minute. 
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Albert gave kisses all around, and said 
to her: 

“I will come back next year. I will 
write to you and send 'Musset’s works, as I 
promised.” 

She plucked up courage and said to him: 
“Is that all you want to promise, Albert?” 

He understood what she meant, but would 
not promise more, and as his eyes rested 
on the clock, he said: “Good-by, cousin; 
the train is here — it cannot wait.” 

The life of a student, especially that of 
a student who does not study, is just as 
tiresome as any other. 

There comes a time when he gets tired 
of beer, wine and cigars. 

Albert was in one of his dark days; since 
morning he had felt cross, and would not 
even smoke; his pipe lay on his table with 
a pile of books and dusty papers. 

His tobacco pouch reminded him of 
Clara. She had embroidered it for him 
during the week he had spent with her. 
Then he was also reminded that he had 
promised to write and send Musset’s works. 
He felt badly at these thoughts, and re- 
morse made him go out to repair his for- 
getfulness. 

There is a knock at the door. The ser- 
vant brings up a letter to him; it is from 
his mother. 

His drowsiness gives way as he reads 
the lines; he gets up in a passion, upset- 
ting the table and everything upon it. 

Clara is to be married, and in a week, 
too, and he is expected to attend the wed- 
ding. 

“And whom does she marry, I won- 
der?” exclaims he; “some common, coun- 
try lad, I suppose. No, it cannot be! I 
must go there and stop it; she cannot be 
sacrificed in this way!” 

Two hours later he started with a valise 
in one hand and a bundle under one arm: 
it was M asset’s works. 

Clara met him at the garden gate. She 
was looking as fresh as the flowers, and 
he, being conceited, thought the happiness 
expressed on her face was due to his pres- 
ence. She was less timid than last year, 
and a little stouter. One could read her 
heart through her gray eves and her smile. 

‘‘Is what I hear true, Clara?” 

‘‘Certainly; I was about to write to you. 

I want you here for the wedding.” 

‘‘It is impossible!” 

‘‘Quite possible and true.” 

‘‘With whom ?” 

“With Jack, of course.” 


‘‘Ah, the scoundrel! There is nothing 
like a friend to betray one!” 

‘‘Why, Albert, what a short memory 
you have. Poor Jack would not speak of 
love before he was quite sure of your feel- 
ings toward me. I am very thankful that 
you set him at liberty to speak. I am so 
proud and happy at being loved by such 
noble heart.” 

Albert threw his bundle on the table. 

‘‘What is that?” asked Clara. 

‘‘Musset’s works; I had promised them 
to you.” 

“You are too late, cousin. Jack gave 
them to me long ago, as I was complain- 
ing of your forgetfulness.” 

‘‘Tell me, Clara, this is all a dream, is it 
not ? You are not going to marry Jack ?” 

She laughed. 

‘‘And why not?” she asked. 

‘‘Because I love you; because, if you 
mean to marry Jack, I start by the first 
train, and you shall never see me again.” 

She looked at the clock as he had done 
the year before, and said archly: ‘’Then 
hurry up, cousin, for the tratn is here, and 
it cannot wait.” 

o 

For The Trestle Board. 

The Anti-Masonic Congress. 


BY BRO. DR. E. RINGER. 


Pope Leo XIII has sent the following 
Brief to the President of the International 
Anti -Masonic Congress, held September 
26th to 30th, at Triest, Austria: 

‘‘Beloved Son: Greeting and Apostolic 
blessing! We always heartily rejoice at 
the assemblages of Catholic men, when 
they meet under the presidency of Bishops 
for the defense of religious interests. * * 

‘‘Thou communicatest now to us, dear 
Son, how your society has formed the plan 
of calling together at Trent a Congress of 
chosen men from all nations, in order to 
take conjointly counsel against the Sect of 
Freemasons, whose conduct grows every 
day more impudent, and to arouse your- 
selves and others up to a courageous resist- 
ance and contest. To pass by other things: 
is there any reason why this (Masonic) 
Order should find recognition? Yes; it is 
apparent, that it engenders more and more 
extensively the conviction of the serious 
damage that arises to Church and State 
from secret societies. We have, on our 
part, whenever occasion offered itself, called 
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repeatedly attention to this threatening 
danger, but more particularly in our En- 
cyclica ‘Humanum genus,’ and in other 
communications addressed especially " to 
Italians, in the years of 1890 and 1892. 
Our constant care has not been unattended 
with success. Of the fruits obtained, we 
greet also with great joy the plan of the 
afore-mentioned Congress. The same — 
and this is our firm trust — will, as well by 
numbers as by importance of its members, 
develop to a manifestation in correspond- 
ence with the wide bearing of the ques- 
tions to be acted upon and the gain to be 
hoped for. That our desires may be fully 
and completely realized, it is above all 
things necessary that those who take part 
in the Congress, lay the axe at the root, 
and discuss thoroughly the ways and means 
how the assaults by this Sect may be suc- 
cessfully resisted. We have pointed out 
these means more explicitly in the afore- 
said communications; they may be com- 
prised in the principle, that where the at- 
tack is most vehement, there also should 
the defense be most vigorous. The mem- 
bers of the Congress, as well as those who 
employ their faculties and labors in the 
service of the same enterprise may, there- 
fore, take for their guide and definite aim 
the documents of papal authority and of 
Providence, in accordance with which they 
are conscientiously to direct their work. 

“Certainly, as we already have shown 
elsewhere, the most impious doctrines 
which that Sect teaches, and the aims 
which it pursues, will gradually come to 
nought by self destruction, if Catholics 
zealously resist the assaults of Freemasons 
with still greater skillfulness. Lies and 
darkness are their foundation. If the tis- 
sue of their falsehoods be laid bare, it is 
evident that all honestly thinking men will 
turn away with disgust from their deprav- 
ity and infamy. 

“Thus, burning with love for Christ and 
the souls, we wish success to your under- 
taking, and implore, in its behalf, God’s 
gracious resistance. We trust that your 
Congress will serve afresh as a spur to 
Catholics to attack, with all forbearance 
for the erring, boldly the error, and not 
to suffer in any way the violation of the 
precious blessings bestowed by Christ upon 
humanity. 

“In this sense, we confer upon thee, be- 
loved Son, and upon all who participate 
in the Congress, as a pledge of the grace 
of God, and as a testimony of our good 


will, with love of the Lord, our Apostolic 
blessing. 

“Given at Rome at St. Peters, Septem- 
ber 2d, 1896. Leo pp. XIII.’’ 

The abusive and slanderous language of 
the Infallible in the Vatican cannot fail, in 
consideration of the true facts, to fill every 
honestly thinking man with disgust. Thus 
even the profane papers, with the excep- 
tion of the clerical organs of the Catholic 
church, pronounce the Brief a mistake and 
condemn it as improper. They point to 
the well known position of the illustrious 
protectors of the Craft, William I, and 
Frederick III, Emperors of Germany, and 
see, in the calumnious expressions of the 
Pope a foul aspersion of the noble char- 
acter of these brethren of high standing. 
The National Gazette, of Berlin, says: 

“On the historical ground of the famous 
Council of Trent will soon be assembled an 
anti-Masonic Congress. The arrangements 
for it have been made by the ultramontane 
party of Austria, and the Fathers have al- 
ready providently made sure of the papal 
blessing. The Brief in which Leo XIII 
conveys the same to the members of the 
Congress is, however, more apt to encour- 
age the Freemasons than the former, for, 
apart from the low calumniations it con- 
tains, it is perfectly inane, and the writer 
knows of no better advice to give to the 
participants in that assembly than that they 
should rouse up and incite every Catholic 
to unmask the Freemasons! But as there 
is nothing to be unmasked, the task would 
prove a mere loss of time. Although such 
slanderous phrases as ‘most impious doc- 
trines,” etc., will not disturb the peace of 
the world, they must nevertheless be con- 
sidered as highly improper in as far as 
they affect the memory of illustrious names 
revered by mighty nations.” 

Does it not sound perfectly farcical when 
we read the passage: “If the tissue of their 
falsehoods be laid bare, it is evident that 
all honestly thinking men will turn away 
with disgust from their depravity and in- 
famy,” when the most barefaced falsehoods 
and misrepresentations about Freemasons 
find ready credence and easy publication in 
the papal organs ? 

Thus, in the German Reichs- Zeitung , of 
Bonn, under the date of Sept. 12, 1896, 
the following is published, and has been 
republished in most of the clerical papers: 

“Upon the cult of Satan the Freemasons 
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intend to erect their social fabric. This is 
the theory of genuine initiated Freemasons, 
may Bro. Findel deny it or not. At the 
meeiings of Italian brethren the Satan’s 
hymn is sung, composed by Bro. Josiii 
Carducci. [YVe render the same in unmet - 
rical language]: 

“Like the darts of storm and lightning 
Flies through the world Satan, the Great. 

Spending his gifts, you see him throning 
High upon his victorious, fiery chariot. 

Hail, Satanus! Master of destruction! — 

Of revolt, sedition and rebellion! 

Adoring thee, let us procure victims for thee: 

For thou hast annihilated God and the priests!” 

Another slander is, that Freemasons carry 
the banner of Satan in their public pro- 
cessions. The Catholic Ecclesiastical Ga- 
zette, of Salzburg, Austria, of Nov. 20th, 
1891, reports: 

“The banner of Satan, as described by 
Freemasons, has placed upon its shaft a 
statuette of the republic trampling under 
its feet the Friregnum (Tiara), the Keys 
of Heaven, the Cross, and the Insignia of 
the Papacy. In the degree of ‘Knight 
Kadosh’ the whole of Freemasonry is com- 
prised. This degree is of the greatest im- 
portance concerning Masonry. Its colors 
are white and black, and its members are 
therefore called ‘Knights of the White and 
Black Eagle.’ Their banner is white above 
and black beneath: the banner of the Prince 
of Hell!” 

The infallible Pope pronounces the In- 
stitution of Freemasonry “hell-born!” Is 
there any wonder, if his minions present it 
as such ? How noble, in comparison, are 
the wort s uttered by Kaiser William I, of 
Germany, with respect to our Institution! 
We place them here in juxtaposition. Bro. 
William received the Masonic light May 
22, 1840. At the subsequent banquet, 
replying to the toast to his health, the 
Prince said: 

“Brethren, for so I am now privileged 
to call you, when it was proposed to me to 
enter your Society, I naturally to k into 
serious consideration the purposes under- 
lying your Order, and instituted se rching 
inquiries in many directions as to its char- 
acter, before asking permission of his Maj- 
esty, the King, to undergo initiation.* In 
every quarter I learned nothing but good of 
you, and therefore I considered it my duty 
to make myself acquainted with the Order, 
as far as that vas possible for an outsider, 
and especially with the brethren whom 
you deputed to speak to me on the subject. 
Although I thus learned that the tendency 
of the Craft was one highly to be praised, a 


result I quite expected, and was fully pre- 
pared for services of an appropriate nature, 

I must yet acknowledge that what, during 
the short hours of my fellowship I have 
witnessed the profound earnestness, the 
brilliancy and dignity of the ceremony, have 
exceeded my expectations. I number this 
day as one of the most fortunate of my life, 
and tender you my thanks for the trust re- 
posed in me and the love you have shown. 
The flattering expressions of praise which 
have dropped from your lips, I must put on 
one side as excessive; they are founded on 
hopes which I do not yet know whether 
my protection will be able to satisfy — for 
human power is only limited. My pre- 
vious career — that which I have hitherto 
accomplished — may possibly warrant you 
in feeling that I am not unworthy of you. 

I am sensible, moreover, of the weight of 
•y responsibilities in the office to which 
you have appointed me, and which I have 
accepted with the consent of his Majesty. 
I will strive by the help of God, whose as- 
sistance I invoke, to truly perform these 
duties. I drink now to the well-being of 
all Lodges.” 

November 5th, 1853, his son, the late 
Emperor Frederick, was initiated. After 
the ceremonies of passing and raising had 
been completed, the father rose and ad- 
dressed him from the dais as follows: 

“For years you have expressed a wish 
to enter the Order of Freemasons. Your 
desire is now accomplished. Your initia- 
tion has been conducted as mine was, and 
I desired it should be in yonr case also. 
The ceremony will have proved to you, 
notwithstanding that its explanation was 
only general and aphoristic, that the work 
of the Craft is a very earnest, a holy and 
elevated work. There is only one end, 
object, one pursuit for the life of him who 
has vividly and clearly grasped the high- 
est good; the Order will lead you to a just 
understanding of this one thing needful, if 
you but perseveringly and unceasingly 
strive to incorporate its teachings with 
yourself; if you only permit them to be- 
come partand parcel of your being. There 
is no want of detractors who, standing out- 
side the Order, endeavor to cover it with 
suspicion and confusion. I can concede to 
no one a right to defame the Order who 
knows it not, and basing myself on acquired 
knowledge, I shall never lend my ear to 
such detractors. May your future prove 
that you are able with clear and untroubled 
vision to sound the depth of the Order, 
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and to defend it when attacked. The Or- 
der is assailed because it wraps itself in 
mystery, and its opponents find it conven- 
ient not to convince themselves that this is 
still necessary, it being the very nature of 
would-be destroyers to content themselves 
with generalities; our adversaries in this 
case also do not probe beneath the surface, 
purposely to avoid being taught their er- 
ror. Be you, therefore, a sure shield of 
defense to the Craft, then will not only 
your future be safe, but you will carry with 
you the glorious consciousness of having 
sought to spread around you goodness and 
truth.” 

The Congress is to be held under the 
presidency of Mgr. Valussi, Prince Bishop 
of Trent, by permission of the Austrian 
Government. 

The general labors are to be directed 
chiefly to two questions* 

(a.) The theoretical study of Freema- 
sonry. 

(A) The practical conclusions derived 
therefrom for the overthrow of the Institu- 
tion. 

The particular labors will be divided 
into four sections, on the following subjects: 

1. The system of Freemasonry. 

2. Masonic activitv. 

3. Prayer-meetings. 

4. The overthrow of the Institution. 

Masonic symbols will also be exhibited, 

in order, most likely, to fill the people 
with holy horror of the infamous Sect! 

The transactions are to be published in 
French. 

A clerical paper in France, under the 
heading “L’appel aux Catholiques,” says: 

“The war against the Freemasons, which 
has hitherto consisted only in small isola- 
ted skirmishes, will henceforth assume the 
character of a veritable universal Crusade, 
in which the whole Catholic Church com- 
bined with all its might and power will 
crush out the Sect.” 

The French Freemasons shrug their 
shoulders and laugh. 

In our early youth we were taught the 
ancient classics. There is one passage 
which impressed iiself especially upon our 
memory; we quote it as, in our opinion, ap- 
plicable on this occasion here. It is: 

“ Pariuriunt monies , nascetur ridiculus 
mus." (Mountains are in labor, and a ri- 
diculous mouse will be born.) 

o 

The Mason who can be taught nothing 
more in Masonry, knows already too much. 
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Grand Lodge of California. 


The Grand Lodge of California held its 
47th annual communication at San Fran- 
cisco, October 13-17, M.W. Bro. Edward 
M. Preston, Grand Master, presiding. 

The roll was called and 221 Lodges were 
found to be represented. Grand Lodge 
was opened in ample form. 

The Grand Master delivered his address, 
and among his decisions are the following: 

An applicant for the degrees in Mason- 
ry, who is otherwise wqrthy and well quali- 
fied, is not ineligible because of a suspicion 
of African taint in his blood. There is no 
requirement in Masonic law nor in Masonic 
tradition for refusing to receive the peti- 
tion of a worthy applicant, or for refusing 
admission to a Masonic Lodge of a Mason 
of recognized good standing, merely be- 
cause of any particular color of his skin. 

Lodge funds cannot be used either to 
purchase jewels for retiring officers or to 
purchase portraits of such officers to orna- 
ment the walls of a Lodge-room. 

A retiring Master has no right to demand 
or receive from the funds of his Lodge any 
sum whatever in return for his services as 
installing officer of his successor in office. 

A Lodge cannot lawfully expend any 
portion of its fuuds to pay for the expert - 
ing of the books of a private corporation, 
even although such corporation owns the 
cemetery in which the Lodge buries the 
bodies of its deceased members. 

Neither a Masonic Lodge nor a Masonic 
Board of Relief can lawfully donate twenty 
dollars, nor any other sum, to the Salva- 
tion Army for charitable distribution. 

For a Lodge to pass a resolution remit- 
ting the dues of all its members for one 
year, or for any stated period, or to adopt 
a resolution or general regulation whereby 
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it appropriates a stated sum for funeral ex- 
penses for each and every member that 
dies, is a misappropriation of its funds. 
The remission of dues and funeral benefits 
are charities which should be bestowed on 
the needy and destitute only. 

A Lodge must not negotiate a loan of 
its funds on a note and mortgage on the 
residence premises of the widow of a de- 
ceased Mason. Masonic charity should be 
direct, and should never be so conditioned 
as to endanger the forfeiture of the home- 
stead of its beneficiaries. 

A Masonic Board of Relief is not re- 
quired to extend its work of charity beyond 
the jurisdiction of those Lodges of which 
it is composed. 

The Master of a Lodge has no authority 
or Masonic right to order the Secretary of 
his Lodge to make changes in the minutes 
of a meeting, after the same have been ap- 
proved, until he is duly authorized to make 
such a change by a vote of the Lodge at a 
regular meeting. 

Masonic emblems must not be printed 
upon a ball ticket, 

No Mason can be placed on trial in his 
Lodge for alleged offenses against regula- 
tions of the Order of the Eastern Star, or 
for offenses committed during secret ses- 
sion of, and relating to the affairs of that 
Order only. 

In the construction of a Masonic Temple 
or Hall, the Lodge room should not be built 
upon the ground floor. 

It is contrary to Masonic teachings and 
Masonic usage to serve beer, wine, or any 
other intoxicant at a Masonic banquet, 
given in a Masonic hall. 

The members of a Lodge who assemble 
for the sole purpose of attending religious 
services, are not permitted to wear their 
regalia on parade or at church. 

The non-observance of the first day of 
the week, either as a day of rest or for the 
performance of religious devotion, does 
not constitute a Masonic reason for the re- 
jection of an applicant for the degrees in 
Masonry. Masonry regards neither sect 
nor creed in its religious requirements. 

The widow of a deceased Master Mason 
who was in good standing at the time of his 
death, but whose Lodge has subsequently 
surrendered its charter, becomes a charge, 
if needy, upon the charities of the Lodge 
within whose jurisdiction she resides. 

Separate dispensations must be issued, 
and separate fees paid, for each application 
to reballot on rejected candidates for the 


degrees, even though two or more dispen- 
sations are asked for by any one Lodge at 
one time. 

The act of cremating the body of a de- 
ceased Mason does not constitute a Ma- 
sonic burial. The performance of the 
ceremonies of our ritual for burial would 
not be appropriate on such an occasion. 

Three new Lodges have been constitu- 
ted, and dispensations for two new Lodges 
have been granted. The healing of the 
members of Valle de France Lodge at Los 
Angeles, was authorized. 

Attention was called to the imperfection 
of the ritual, and a committee, consisting 
of Bros. S. C. Denson, T. G. Lambert, 
Jacob H. Neff, C. E. Mitchell, W. H. Ed- 
wards, F. W. Lucas and E. C. Atkinson 
were appointed a committee to revise the 
ritual and report at the next annual com- 
munication. 

Concerning the Masonic Home and the 
charities disbursed by the Beards of Relief, 
the Grand Master says: 

From carefully prepared statistics gath- 
ered from the annual reports of the several 
Grand Lodges throughout the United 
States, it appears that out of forty-five ju- 
risdictions there were twenty-eight that 
appropriated no money from their treas- 
uries to Boards of Relief or Charity Lodges 
for charitable work. Only fifteen report 
appropriations for these purposes. Of 
these, two gave less than $ to j each; six 
gave sums varying from $100 to less than 
$1000; four gave from $1000 to less than 
$2000; two gave $2000 each, and one 
$35 00, while our own Grand Lodge gave 
$6400 — a sum equal to more than one- 
third of the aggregate amount given by all 
the other Grand Lodges. Several of the 
Grand Lodges that make these appropria- 
tions for charity, allow no donations to 
Masons who are more than one year in ar- 
rears for dues, and requtre other applicants 
to prove both their just claim to Masonic 
consideration, and thei r worthiness before 
they are allowed to receive such assistance. 

Nineteen Grand Lodges have decided to 
establish and maintain homes for the wor- 
thy and dependent indigents who have just 
claims upon Masonic charity. Seventeen 
of these made liberal donations during the 
year for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of such homes. Several have homes 
in successful operation. This form of 
charitable work has given such gratifying 
results that all, except five of the Grand 
Lodges that have decided to maintain such 
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homes, donate to the establishment and 
maintenance of these homes ail of their 
contributions for charity. These facts 
plainly indicate that there is a rapidly in- 
creasing sentiment in favor of the home as 
the most practical and satisfactory form of 
dispensing Masonic charity from the Grand 
Lodge treasury. 

Since the year 1867, this Grand Lodge 
has donated over $ r 10,000 to the several 
Boards of Relief throughout the jurisdic- 
tion for charitable work. The members of 
the several Boards of Relief have displayed 
commendable zeal to prevent any, except 
the worthy, from becoming recipients of 
this charity. They are deserving not only 
of the thanks of the recipients, but also of 
the commendations of the Craft, for the 
time and care which they have given to, 
and for the many perplexities they have 
encountered in this philanthropic work. 
To wisely discriminate as to which appli- 
cants are deserving and which are unwor- 
thy, to justly apportion the amount dona- 
ted, and to be able to resist the importunate 
appeals of the needy and suffering whose 
claims upon the Craft are questionable, 
impose responsibilities upon the members 
of the Boards of Relief which only those 
can appreciate who daily are brought into 
personal relations with those individuals 
whom misfortune has overwhelmed with 
penury and distress. 

If we can decide upon and perfect a plan 
by which those who are regular pensioners 
on our bounty may be provided with a 
permanent home for their economical 
maintenance, we will thereby remove from 
the several Boards of Relief one of their 
most perplexing and expensive responsi- 
bilities, leaving only cases of temporary 
emergency for . their charitable considera- 
tion. 

Efforts to perfect such a plan on lines of 
economy, which indicate a reasonable pro- 
bability of its early realization, must cer- 
tainly commend themselves to the favor- 
able consideration of all who are familiar 
with the necessary burdens which are now 
imposed on the members of the several 
Boards of Relief, as well as of all others 
who are seeking for the most beneficial 
and economical methods of dispensing 
charity. 

Such a plan will find its realization in the 
completion and endowment of the Wid- 
ows’ and Orphans’ Home. The sum of 
$no,ooo, which has heretofore been paid 
from the funds of this Grand Lodge for 


charity, would have endowed such a home 
with a munificient hand. I do not ques- 
tion the wisdom nor the beneficence of 
these donations in the past, but rather 
would urge upon you to wisely consider 
and carefully determine as to how we shall 
provide for the needy in the future. 

This Grand Lodge is now possessed of 
a location for such a home. It is free from 
debt. It has a broad acreage, with enough 
tillable land for the requirements of the 
home. The climate is equable and health- 
ful. The location of the administration 
building is sightly and commanding. It 
is easy of access by rail. During the 
present year the Trustees have acquired an 
ample water supply for domestic purposes. 
Pipes have been laid which conduct the 
water to the premises. Roads have been 
built, the grounds have been graded, and 
the foundations of the administration build- 
ing are now in process of construction. 
To-morrow the corner-stone will be laid 
by the Grand Lodge, with the usual for- 
malities of the Craft. The uncompleted . 
structure will thenceforth stand as a mute 
yet eloquent appeal to the charitable 
impulses of every true Mason throughout 
the jurisdiction of California, until the 
last nail is driven in the structure, and 
until the hospitable doors of the home are 
thrown open to offer a grateful welcome to 
those who are otherwise homeless and are 
bereft of the comforts and necessities of 
life. 

In closing, referring to the performance 
of his duties, the Grand Master said: 

They have given me a higher concep- 
tion of the source from which the hidden 
principles of Freemasonry have been de- 
rived, and have afforded me a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of the foundations upon 
which our Speculative Temple has been 
budded. Masonic law is not an arbitrary 
code, written in a day, or a year; it is an 
evolution — the outgrowth of centuries of 
human experience and observation. Like 
the perfect ashlar, it was first quarried, 
then hewn and squared by the experiences 
of ages, until it has stood the test of the 
master workman’s square, and has found 
its appropriate place in that speculative 
structure which our forefathers built on 
the traditions and allegories of Operative 
Masonry. The ultimate purpose of that 
law is to maintain and perpetuate those 
beneficent principles of Freemasonry which 
are founded on the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man — principles as 
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humane, beneficent and liberalizing as those 
upon which our own Republic is founded; 
principles which, in their exemplification 
in the Masonic Lodges of the Dark Ages, 
were prophetic of the dawn of human lib- 
erty for centuries before this Republic of 
liberty and equality was established. 

In the varied congregations of humanity 
there is no other temporal fraternity which 
is founded on more liberal principles of 
religious toleration, or that teaches a more 
perfect equality before the law, that ad- 
monishes a truer loyalty to country, or in- 
spires a more sincere reverence for the 
Creator and His works. By its methods 
Masonry teaches a conception of the Crea- 
tor which is more comprehensive than that 
of those religions which are limited by 
creed and dogma. It inculcates a more 
reverent devotion than mere compulsory 
obedience to law, inspires a faith in God 
which cannot be impugned by heresy, and 
proclaims a recognition of the birthright 
of man. which is the foundation of reli- 
gious and political liberty. It imposes on 
us greater obligations than those we assume 
at the altar, and teaches us to manifest 
nobler attributes for honorable recognition 
than mere grips and passwords. 

The report of the Grand Secretary shows 
that 262 Lodges are enrolled, with a mem- 
bership of r8,2o8, a net gain of 777 during 
the year. The total receipts of his office 
has been $24, 251.60. 

The Grand Treasurer’s report showed 
assets amounting to $95,000, an increase 
of $5,400. 

The Grand Lecturer’s report showed 
that he had visited a very large number of 
Lodges with good results. 

Reports of the several Boards of Relief 
in the Jurisdiction were made. We ex- 
tract the following from that of San Fran- 
cisco: 

The receipts for the year from assess- 
ments upon the city Lodges were as fol- 
lows: 


California, No. i $456 48 

Parfaite Union, 41 17 99 61 

Occidental, “ 22 204 35 

Golden Gate, “ 30 ......... . 173 65 

Mount Moriah, “ 44 229 15 

Fidelity, “ 120 221 90 

Hermann, “ 127 113 15 

Pacific, “ 136 ^46 85 

Crockett, “ 139 122 50 

Oriental, “ 144 175 80 

Excelsior, “ 165 205 16 

Mission, “ 169 29^ 85 

South San Francisco, “ 212 97 55 

Doric, “ 216 148 50 

Sperenza Italiana, ** 219 65 35 

King Solomon’s “ 260 22540 

Receipts from assessments upon the Lodges . $3,182 45 

Balance on hand at date of last report 537 66 


Appropriation bv the Grand Lodge 4,000 00 

Donations by Halstecl & Co 400 00 

Loans from sundry city Lodges 800 00 

Loans from Ha'sted & Co 500 00 

Refunded by Lodges and brethren of California . 1 070 15 

Refunded by Lodges of other Jurisdictions . . 2,253 25 

Received from interest 469 10 


Total receipts from all sources of $13,21261 

The disbursements have been as follows: 

For the relief of sick and needy brethren .... $4,203 10 
For the relief of wives, widows and children of 

brethren 6,688 52 


Being a total disbursement for charities of . . $io,8or 62 
Salary of Secretary and incidental expenses . . 1,685 85 


Total expenditures for the ye**r $12,577 47 

Balance in the treasury Sept. 30, 1896 635 14 


The sum of $8,151.62, being the dis- 
bursements for other Jurisdictions, were as 
follows, together with the amounts re- 
funded by them: 
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Twenty- three brethren have been buried 
the past year under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Board of Relief. 


Total receipts since 1856: 


From City Lodges $131,554 4S 

From other sources 220,5' 1 19 

Grand total $352,115 67 

Total disbursements since 1856: 

Masons of California $ 4S 499 75 

Masons of other jurisdictions 129,230 2S 

Widows and Orphans of California 37,958 90 
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Widows and Orphans of other jurisdictions . . 101,447 93 

Incidental expenses 32,899 96 

Sundries unciassed . 890 05 

Grand total $350,924 87 

Bro. Jacob Meyer, P. G. M. of Oregon, 
and Bro. Rev. Wm. H. Scott, P. G. M. of 
Illinois, were ea h introduced and wel- 
comed to Grand Lodge, and responded 
with interesting remarks. 

The Trustees of the Masonic Home made 
a report, and gave notice of the laying of 
the corner-stone at Decoto on the next day, 
October 14. 

In the evening an oration by Bro. Rev. 
Dr. Jacob Voorsanger was delivered. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 14, Grand Lodge 
and a large number of the Craft assembled 
at Masonic Temple, and with Bro. Edward 
Peabody as Marshal, assisted by aids, 
marched with music from the Temple un- 
der the escort of the Grand Commandery, 
Grand Consistory, and Grand Chapter of 
California and a number of their constitu- 
ent bodies and the Masonic Veterans Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, together with 
a large number of constituent Lodges, in- 
cluding all the San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, and some other Lodges. Cross- 
ing the ferry to Oakland, three heavy trains 
carried the procession to Decoto, where it 
was re-formed and proceeded to the site of 
the new Masonic Home. About 6000 of 
the Craft with spectators were present, and 
as the procession entered the grounds and 
passed up to the location on the hillside 
by a serpentine road, the spectacle was one 
rarely to be seen in one’s life and was the 
admiration of all beholders. 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Bro. Charles L. Patton, briefly addressed 
the M.W. Grand Master, Bro. Edward M. 
Preston, and presented him a silver trowel 
with which to perform the ceremony, and 
after accepting it with congratulatory re- 
marks, the Grand Master proceeded to lay 
the corner-stone of the edifice with the 
usual forms and ceremonies, with vocal 
and instrumental music interspersed. 

The Grand Orator, Bro. Rabbi Jacob 
Voorsanger, then delivered an oration, as 
follows : 

Most Worshipful Grand Master and 
Brethren , Ladies and Gentlemen — Thrice 
happy is he whose footsteps led him this 
day to this favored spot in the sunny Con- 
tra Costa hills. Thrice happy he who, 
with us, may witness the sacred consum- 
mation of hopes long deferred, of prayers 


long unanswered, of wishes long unreal- 
ized. We stand on the hilltops o’erlooking 
our domain, every foot of which speaks 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. We stand 
at the closed groove, in which is sunk the 
keystone, noble symbol of patient faith, 
kept alive by the love of our brethren. 
We stand aloft, gazing on the rich valleys 
of this dear, dear land; we watch the sil- 
ver lines of the waters beyond; we watch 
these kindly faces, beaming with pleasure 
at the fulfillment of this holy task, and, 
surely, our first thought is — God is good; 
the Master who steels the arm for the sow- 
ing time permits us to stand on the thresh- 
ing floor and sing our song of praise. 

Brethren, this is a sacred hour. Well 
may we tarry to learn its lessons. There 
are few such periods in our busy lives. 
Usually we grapple with problems that 
often remain unanswered until we have 
gone our last journey. We hanker after 
power, riches, glory; we illustrate, in the 
mighty weakness of our reputed strength, 
the unhallowed selfishness of our a.ribi- 
tions and desires. Life is a battlefield 
strewn with the corpses of unsatisfied am- 
bition, of wrecked hopes, of defeated 
schemes; and in our journey to the beyond 
we oft meet the cripples, whose maimed 
bodies tell the woful tales of disaster to the 
one, conquest to the other. We live to 
conquer, to reach the goal in the mighty 
race for power and fame; to set our foot 
on the neck of the vanquished. This we 
call success, forgetting that there is a mea- 
sure with which all are measured — a scythe 
that mows the ranks of men and knows not 
the difference between the conquererand the 
vanquished. Death is the victor. Success 
is but the glimmer of a moment, a bright 
presence lighting up our little world but 
for a brief day. We pass on, to make 
room for others. We descend into the 
ocean of oblivion; its waters engulf us, 
and on the shore stand new generations, 
awaiting, wonderingly, the time when they 
too shall follow. What remains ? Faith 
remains, hope abides, and charity, also — 
and the greatest of these is charity. 

Do not think, brethren, that it is my in- 
tention to convert this moment of success 
into one of extreme melancholy. We are 
indeed happy that our enterprise hath 
prospered. We are moved to give thanks 
and praise to all who have contributed to 
this lasting monument of Masonry, and 
thereby have illustrated the promising fact 
that our natures are not altogether selfish. 
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We are moved to glorify the generous 
mother of our institution, the Grand Lodge 
of California, its wise, good men, and its 
women also, who recognize the services of 
Masonry to the world, and we gladly ac- 
cord them the meed of praise they deserve. 
But this is not the hour for glorification, 
but for humility; not for praise of men, but 
of the Supreme Grand Master. This is not 
the hour to extol our success, but to delib- 
erate the potency of greater effort. For, 
brethren, in setting this corner-stone in its 
socket, the thought grows on us that the 
inmates of the home that shall here be 
erected are the very cripples who have 
been shot to pieces on life’s battlefield. 
When we think of them the flush of suc- 
cess disappears from our countenances, for 
we begin to think, not of what we have 
achieved, but of what we owe them ; not of 
our own poor glory, but of the responsibil- 
ity that life’s battle puts on them who have 
staid in the fight to win and prevail. Here 
are to dwell orphans and widows. The 
Providence of God might, with unques- 
tioned justice, have willed that your wives, 
your children, should be cherished here. 
There is, in spite of the most unselfish hu- 
manity, a touch of humiliation in public 
support. They who need it are maimed, 
the cripples, the helpless, the fallen. How 
much have we for which to be grateful ? 
How deeply moved to gratitude must we 
not be when we come to realize the great 
privilege vouchsafed us, that we may re- 
move this touch of humiliation from the 
hearts of all who here will seek shelter be- 
neath the wing of Masonry ? 

And this inclines me to say to you, 
brethren, that probably this very teaching 
of humility is the first lesson in Masonic 
philosophy. We cannot wholly conquer 
the selfishness of our natures; but we can 
strive to infuse mercy into life’s battle. If 
we must war against one another, let us, 
after the manner of modern warfare, collect 
the maimed after the battle and heal their 
wounds. We owe it to ourselves; it is, it 
should be, an expression of our humility, 
a recognition of the fact that, if the race 
belongs to the swift, God gives strength to 
the one and weakness to the other. To me 
the great beauty of Masonry is, and al- 
ways has been, that it sets forth the rela- 
tions between God and man, the duty man 
owes to his God and his neighbor. Ma- 
sonry preaches the ideal of fraternity, and 
preaches in bold, homespun language the 
theory that this warfare of man against 


man is wrong; that brotherhood is a nobler 
ideal than manhood, that amity is nobler 
than strife, that humanity is holier than 
the success of life. Masonry teaches that 
there is a democracy of spirits before God, 
in which not the mail-clad warrior, but the 
righteous man; not the wise, learned schol- 
ar, but the lover of his fellow man, shall 
be priest and ruler. In that democracy, as 
the spirit of Masonry interprets it, the 
classes and divisions of men are as naught 
in the face of the eternal verity, that God 
hath made all men of the same dust, hath 
endowed them all with the capacity of suf- 
fering, and hath ordained for them a com- 
mon destiny, eternal rest for their weary 
frames, eternal light for their beatified 
spirits in the lustrous realms above where 
the Supreme Master of the Universe for- 
ever presides. That thought of a common 
origin and a common destiny humbles the 
Mason before the Great Light in the East, 
but strengthens his spirit to see wherein 
man departs from the great wisdom of the 
ages. That thought of the democracy of 
spirits levels, within Masonry, all classes 
and conditions. All are alike before the 
Supreme, the Master and the Apprentice; 
he who sits in the flood of Oriental light, 
and he who gropes in darkness: he who 
wields the scepter, and he who obeys or- 
ders; he who commands, and he who toils. 
Banded and linked together by the power 
of that leveling principle, duty receives a 
different interpretation. There may be a 
palace for the one and a hovel for the 
other, but the denizen of the palace must 
know the fate of him who dwells in the 
poor man’s hut; they are responsible to 
one another, for God has made them alike; 
they share a common destiny; both live, 
and both suffer, and both shall die, and 
both shall live again. 

Brethren, we are responsible to one an- 
other, and unless that link of responsibil- 
ity holds us together, Masonry is not 
worth a thought. Rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, strong and weak, high and 
low, these are the nomenclatures of life’s 
battle, representing the victor and the con- 
quered, the sound in body and the maimed; 
we know them not in Masonry; we are a 
democracy, standing before the Supreme 
Grand Master girt with but one armament, 
uniform to all, the armament of virtue, of 
character, and of good deeds! That is our 
creed. He who hath a better to offer, let 
him step forward and improve the ideal, 
which is the design of God himself. And 
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now, since we are thus constituted, with a 
belief in the justice of equality, we render 
no humiliating service to the families of 
our brethren who have departed on their 
last journey; we do but honor ourselves, 
we do but justice to ourselves, when we 
provide this shelter for them. Charity is 
kind, but the word charity is not so Ma- 
sonic as the word justice. We do justice 
to our orphans, to our widows, when we 
remove them into surroundings where they 
may witness the strength of our teachings; 
it is justice to give them shelter; justice 
to clothe them; justice to educate; justice 
to love them. If I could, I would remove 
the word charity from our vocabulary. 
Faith, Hope and Justice would suit me 
better. Justice interprets the relations 
of man to man according to the design of 
law; imposes righteous duty, whereas in 
these modern times the word charity is 
misconstrued as intending to place the 
poor and forlorn in the capacity of recip- 
ients who, with shamed faces, give thanks 
for the munificence that enables them to 
live. That is not charity — it is rank in- 
justice. Our charity, our justice, is not 
only kind, but it offers to the poor our 
gratitude for that we are enabled to de- 
monstrate the strength of our teachings, 
Our charity, our justice, is of that charac- 
ter that illustrates that all we have is not 
ours, that all we know is not for ourselves, 
that all we are able to accomplish is not 
for our own glory. In our Masonic de- 
mocracy, at least a part of our possessions 
actually belongs to our brethren, and that 
is, or should be, the charity without which 
there is neither faith nor hope. For such 
charity we need no thanks, for it is the 
tithe of a Mason to a God whom he thanks 
for all his goodness and mercy. 

In this spirit, brethren, let us labor on, 
illustrating to the world the glorious fact 
that Masonry weakens and finally eradi- 
cates the selfishness of human nature. We 
stand on the threshing floor, but the har- 
vest is not yet complete. Much remains 
to be done, much faithful toil is yet to be 
expended; but the goal is in sight; the be- 
ginning of the end has approached. In 
our imagination the walls of this glorious 
monument are raised, in our hearts are al- 
ready resounding the benedictions that 
here shall fall from praying lips. From 
whose lips ? From those homeless ones 
who here shall find a home; from those 
bereaved ones who here shall find their 
friends; from those fatherless children who 


here shall recover their parents and protec- 
tors. Ah, brethren, may God be thanked 
for the impulse that brings such labor to 
fruition; may the Master of us all be 
praised for the seed planted in these sunny 
hills. For the work is unselfish — it is 
God’s work. Nothing can be compared 
to such evidence of loving kindness. Men 
erect monuments to commemorate or per- 
petuate various phases of usefulness. Here 
stands a university, there a chapel, over 
yonder the arts claim their asylum, and 
science has her temple. But everywhere 
man, more or less, strives for himself, and 
to some degree perpetuates the warfare of 
mankind against itself. Here alone, here 
alone, none but the Creator can profit. 
Here alone, here alone, brethren, the sus- 
picion of selfishness fades before the bright 
star of hope and faith that rises upon these 
hills. Here the tenderest sentiments of 
humanity shall find rich illustration, and 
the atmosphere shall not be tainted with 
the impure motive of every one for him- 
self. Here shall rise a temple of human- 
ity, and every Mason a priest therein; 
here shall rise an altar of love, and its 
censers swung by grateful women and hap- 
py children, from whose lives we shall 
have removed the bitterness that prevented 
them from seeing the good in man which 
comes from God. Think you the labor is 
worthy of the illustrious Order which claims 
our allegiance? If so, continue to strength- 
en our hands. You must find the means 
to prosecute this great work to its consum- 
mation. Your intelligent legislation must 
devise permanent provision for the Home 
to be erected here. Your personal contri- 
bution in money is needed and desired. 
For love is a great, good thing, but star- 
ving love, helpless love, motiveless love 
is little more than a name, little more 
than a fancy, which hath a trick of self- 
deception and in the end means nothing 
whatever. Our charity and love are, must 
be, evidenced in the material support we 
shall give this institution. Now that we 
have begun in earnest, the consummation 
rests with you; on you the obligation to 
permit the workmen no rest until, like the 
glorious temple of old, it shall rise in ma- 
jesty, a lasting monument to the Masonry 
of California. Brethren, heed this advice. 
The Mason’s love is substantial, not theo- 
retical; his charity is continuous, not spo- 
radic; his affections are tireless, for be- 
neath them all rests, as a strong and safe 
basis, his sense of duty that tells him that 
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this work is right, and that right must live 
and prosper and succeed. 

The consecration of this corner stone, 
brethren, emphasizes once more the Ma- 
son’s duty to the State and to the Frater- 
nity which honors him by elevating him to 
its service. To the State first, not last, for 
the Mason’s loyalty to the dictates of honor 
and manhood is but an illustration of that 
allegiance he owes to his country. Our 
beloved, who here shall find their abiding 
place, will be taught that the Mason’s 
greatest honor consists in serving God and 
his country. Our boys and girls, who are 
to be confided to our care and responsibil- 
ity, will be taught to understand that the 
gentle duties of our life, the honorable 
gentle duties of civic life, the honorable 
abnegation of self to the State’s happiness, 
and the consecration of self to weal of oth- 
ers, are conditions which demand the Ma- 
son’s prompt compliance. To make men 
good Masons, they must be taught to be- 
come good citizens. That humanity that 
knows neither class nor condition, that 
sense of equality that looks beneath the 
artificial divisions of mankind, that cos- 
mopolitanism that is identical with Ma- 
sonry, these also will be taught to the 
flock who, from this hallowed spot, may 
graduate themselves to become leaders of 
men. 

Therefore, brethren, our duty first to 
California, mother of us all. Our duty to 
the noble State, redeemed from craft igno- 
ble, whose fostering hand raises the man- 
hood of our children. Our love to the 
glorious, sun-kissed land, the cradle of 
honorable enterprises and of the fraternity 
that makes all men kindred indeed. Long 
may she prevail, the noble mother, proud- 
est and fairest among her sisters, who 
compose the holy band of priestesses in 
the temple of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. Beneath the hallowed pennant of the 
bear, and the greater flag of America’s 
sovereignties, may this Masonic enterprise 
come to glorious fruition, and this corner- 
stone prove as firm as the eternal rocks, 
against which the storm laden waves of 
adversity dash in vain. 

And now, all hail to the Grand Lodge 
of California, mother of noble institutions, 
protectress of honorable enterprises, sacred 
teacher of our Masonic manhood! All hail 
o the venerable exponent of Masonry in 
California, beneath whose protecting hand 
we are permitted to consecrate this pile to 
humanity. In it the traditions of Masonry 


live again. Called into life in the days of 
gold, its wisdom sought ptimanence ’midst 
the coming and going of gold loving way- 
farers, and secured a home for Masonic 
teachings on the Western shore; its strength 
supported its young apprentices until they 
became masters, whom California did and 
does delight to honor; and its beauty at- 
tracted the noble youth, whom it taught 
the grand truths of Speculative Masonry. 
And these lessons, are they really the eso- 
teric knowledge the world may not know? 
Two words constitute both its ritual and 
its philosophy. To the Mason the Delphic 
oracle contained no mystery. Know thy- 
self. That is the sum of our teachings. 
Knowing is acting, doing. Therefore we 
give honor to our Fraternity, our Grand 
Lodge, the venerable and worshipful breth- 
ren who constitute its leaders and teach- 
ers, for that we are permitted, under Hea- 
ven’s blessing, to illustrate our self-knowl- 
edge by an act of unselfishness that shall 
redound not to our glory, but to the glory 
of Him whom Masons worship, the Su- 
preme Architect, to whose divine care we 
commit the designs of our architects, the 
labor of our crafts, and the success of this 
noble enterprise. 

Most Worshipful Grand Master, I thank 
you. 

The Board of Trustees of the Masonic 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Home is as fol- 
lows: 

Chas. L. Patton, San Francisco, Presi- 
dent; Charles F. Crocker, San Francisco, 
Vice President: N. Greene Curtis, Sacra- 
mento; William Johnston, Sacramento; F. 
M. Angellotti, San Rafael; Jacob Voorsan- 
ger, San Francisco; W. F. Pierce, Oak- 
land; George Hinds, Los Angeles; Edwin 
Whipple, Decoto. 

A banquet was provided by Alameda 
Lodge, No 167, of Centerville, to which 
the great concourse of the Craft and their 
guests proceeded, where the inner man 
was refreshed, after which Grand Lodge 
returned to San Francisco with escort and 
was called off. 

On Thursday and Friday the reports of 
the various committees were made and 
acted upon. The Committee on Jurispru- 
dence reported in favor of the recognition 
of the Grand Lodge of New Zealand, which 
was adopted. 

In a matter concerning the Masonic 
Cemetery Association, Grand Lodge deci- 
ded that it had no jurisdiction. 
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The usual appropriations were made, 
with an increase to $6,000 to the Board of 
Relief of San Francisco for term ending 
Dec. 31, 1897. 

The following officers were installed for 
the ensuing year: 

Dr. William T. Lucas, Grand Master; Thomas Flint, Jr., 

D. G.M.; Frank M. Angellotti, G.S.W.; Charles L. Patton, 
G.J.W.; Edward Coleman, G. Treasurer; George Johnson, 
G. Sec'y; Rev. Edward B. Church, G. Chaplain; Francis 

E. Baker, G. Orator; Wm. H. Edwards, G. Lecturer; Ja- 
cob F. Boiler, G. Marshal; Omri Bullis, G. St. B.; James 

F. Bedford, G. Sw. B.; Wm. S. Moses, G. B. B ; Samuel 
Prager, G.S.D.; Alexander Patterson, G. J. D.; Thomas J. 
Richards, G.S.S.; Granville Q. Stewart, G. J.S.; Chas. W. 
Barrett, G. Pursuivant; Samuel D. Mayer, G. Organist; 
James Oglesby, G. T>ler. 

The Grand Master appointed the following committees: 
Jurisprudence— N. Greene Curtis, Wiley J. Tinnin, Hi- 
ram N. Rucker, Wm. Johnston, Jas. B. Stevens. 

Finance— Jacob H. Neff, Edward S. Valentine, Edward 
Peabody, Wm. Frank Pierce, George M. Perine. 

Grievances— Wm. S. Weills, Wm. T. Reynolds, Edw. R. 
Thompson, Stanley A. Smith, Byron Ball. 

Correspondence — William A. Davies. James A. Foshay, 
John N. Young. Chauncy C. Bush, Jas. L. Barham. 

Returns— Cornelius W. Pendleton, William H. Curson, 
John W. Boyd, Henry A. Keller, George T. McCabe. 

Charters— J. S. McBride, Wm. Sims, Robert Furlong, 
Daniel Jones, John F. Johnson. 

By-Laws ot Lodges — Edson A. Hornbeck, Daniel Mc- 
Pheters, Christopher Dudley, Edw. L. Stevens, Oscar A. 
Freeman. 

Pay ot Members — Orrin S. Henderson, John A. Beck- 
with, Ritner Dodson, Warner S. Winters, Charles F. Hol- 
lister. 

Accounts— Samuel H. Perkins, Wm. Filmer, Thos. Kyle. 
Henry Burner, Henry Ascroft. 

0 

Grand Chapter, O.E.S., of California. 


cation fora dimit at any time before action 
thereon by the Chapter. Upon the demand 
of a member, the Secretary shall forthwith 
issue a certificate of withdrawal without 
recommendation, but the Secretary must 
be assured that the member understands 
the nature of the certificate so obtained. 

The report of the committee on the Ma- 
sonic Home showed nearly $2,000 on hand 
besides amounts pledged, which will bring 
the amount contributed by the Eastern 
Star to about $10,000. 

An exemplification of the work was 
given in King Solomon’s Hall, Masonic 
Temple, by the officers of the Grand Chap- 
ter on the evening of October 22. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Mrs. Ella T. Hall, of Tulare, Grand Matron; James R 
Tapscott, Yreka, Grand Patron; Mrs. Susan Rucker, San 
Jose, A. G. M., John A. Gallup, tPomona, A. G. P.; Mrs. 
Isadore Horton, San Francisco, G. Treas.; Mrs. KateJ. 
Willats, San Francisco, G. Sec’y. 

O 

Abstract of Grand Chapters, O.E.S. 


P The annual meeting of the Grand Chap- 
ter, 0 . E. S., of California, was held in 
Golden Gate Hall, 625 Sutter street, San 
Francisco, commencing October 13, with 
Mrs. Carrie L. Peaslee, Grand Matron, 
and James B. Merritt, Grand Patron, pre- 
siding. 

There were 94 chartered Chapters and 
14 Chapters under dispensation represent- 
ed, with 28 Past Grand Officers present. 

Reports showed 18 dispensations issued 
for new Chapters. The Grand Patron has 
visited 119 of the 131 Chapters during the 
year, and in all, 150 visits. The total 
membership is over 8723, with a net gain 
of 1 1 17, and 1 Chapter to hear from. The 
Grand Matron has traveled over 15,000 
miles in the interest of the Order in Cali- 
fornia the past year. Among the decis- 
inons was the following, which was con- 
curred in: 

No. 7. All applications for a dimit 
shall be construed to include a recommend- 
atory certificate, and must be made in 
writing or personally in open Chapter. 
Should the Chapter refuse to grant such 
certificate, it is optional with the party ap- 
plying to retain membership in the Chap- 
ter or to take a dimit without recommend- 
ation. A member may withdraw an appli- 


GRAND JURISDICTIONS. 

| No. New Chapters. 

Total Number 

Active Chapters. 

Net increase during 
year in Membership. 

Total Membership. 

Cash on hand. 

Arkansas 

2 

hi 

* 14 

3656 

$ 546 31 

California 

5 

113 

183 

7608 

4066 03 

Colorado 

5 

26 

349 

1702 

730 15 

Connecticut 

3 

34 

231 

2610 

532 27 

District of Columbia 


6 


1000 


Illinois 

2 

167 

19 3 

16,38 

4488 04 

Indiana 

29 

140 

' 964 

7675 

4 53 48 

Indian Territory 

4 

28 

44 

692 

218 60 

Iowa 

19 1 

1 150 

99 ^ 

75 io 

3075 84 

Kansas 

11 

145 

176 

7776 

1579 35 

Maine 

IZ 

30 

1 '08 

2075 

445 43 

Massachusetts 

2 

42 

lO t r 

4537 

143 15 

Michigan 

34 

143 

ID O 
<N 

10331 

1370 78 

Minnesota 

17 

90 


4834 

16 9 29 

Missouri 

22 

108 

79 ' 1 

5 I0 5 

3201 00 

Montana 

1 

' 16 

I 4 1 

ii 54 

568 35 

Nebraska 

7 

74 

2i 2 

39 i° 

546 04 

New Hampshire 

2 

21 

38 1 

1474 

45 i 55 

New Jersey 

5 

14 

203 

811 

187 27 

New York i 

9 

72 

8 o 9 

5109 

1384 57 

North Dakota , 

7 

20 

20° 

900 

335 42 

Ohio 16 

54 

93 J 

2911 

1109 31 

Oregon 

6 

40 

37 8 

23^3 

1328 09 

Pennsylvania 


5 

44 

476 

71 32 

Rhode Island . . . • 


5 


512 


South Dakota 

7 

3 > 

332 

1620 

723 85 

Texas 

*7 

77 

6 

4054 

1389 49 

Vermont 

3 

32 

199 

2023 

1221 31 

Washington 

S 

39 

1 6 

199 1 

152^ 4 i 

Wisconsin . 

19 

85 

422 

4505 

1606 19 


* Denote Net Loss. 


O 


Complete Organization a Necessity. 


It is a mystery why brethren favor Lodge 
and Grand Lodge organization and oppose 
organization beyond the limits of these 
bodies. We have an evidence of the bene- 
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ficial results of organization in many in- 
stances, and especially in our civil gov- 
ernment What would the United States 
become were the National government to 
be disbanded? We can, in our minds, 
conceive what the many States would be- 
come. That would be the same as the 
present condition of the Masonic Body, or 
any other body without union under one 
common bond with uniform laws and regu- 
lations. For this reason alone, which is 
sufficient, there should be a Masonic Na- 
tional Body. United action can be had 
in time upon any question of ethics, we 
admit, but life is too short with any gene- 
ration to bring about any results to any 
one living now. For instance, should it 
be determined in any one of the forty -five 
Grand Jurisdictions of the United States to 
attempc to have a uniform ritual, how long 
would it take to obtain the co-operation of 
all the ocher Grand Jurisdictions, even 
with acquiescence with the project. And 
if not entirely approved, when might 
it be accomplished ? The Grand Master of 
California, at the recent communication of 
Grand Lodge, made some remarks on the 
subject of ritualism which met the ap- 
proval of all who listened, because they 
were true. The response was the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Ritual for that 
Jurisdiction. It will not be possible for 
that committee to approach uniformity 
with any other jurisdiction. It will only 
change the ritual to suit their individual 
views, or perhaps of one member, who may 
be the most active or inflential thereon, 
and the result will be more confusion and 
perhaps profanity in our Lodges, and use- 
less expense to the Craft, the effects of 
which will be almost interminable. 

We know of no way to settle questions like 
this better than through a National Body, 
as did the Grand Encampment, and as is 
in hand at the present time by the General 
Grand Chapter. The conservative element 
of the Craft will not permit the organiza- 
tion of a National Lodge; therefore we 
can only see one way with such matters. 
That is, for some Grand Lodge to take the 
initiative and appoint their best qualified 
brother a committee of one, with authority 
to act in conjunction wfith a like commit- 
tee of one from each and every other 
Grand Lodge, and formulate a ritual which 
shall be the standard for the whole coun- 
try. Other legislation or regulations may 
be established in like manner, though the 
method would not be as expeditious or im- 


perative as by the medium of a National 
Body. 

o 

A Serious Question, 


“What becomes of most of the Masons,” 
is being solved by the reports of various 
Grand Bodies, which show that more are 
dropped by the wayside than die, is evi- 
dent. The report of the Grand Lodge of 
Iowa, which held its annual communica- 
tion the first week in June, shows the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Number raised 14S9 

“ admitted 753 

reinstated 219 

Total increase for the year 2461 

Number dimrted 776 

11 died 31S 

11 suspended for un-Masonic conduct 7 

“ suspended for non-pivment of dues 735 

u dropped from the rolls 19 

“ expelled 20 

Total decrease iS*s 

Net gain in the year 5S6 

These figures afford a subject for study 
by thoughtful brethren, and will cause the 
question to arise as to the causes of such a 
loss of active membership. Some brethren 
ascribe it to the Secretary for not being 
more diligent in “dunning” brethren for 
their dues. The Grand Master, in his ad- 
dress, seems to be of this opinion, and this 
is generally the case with all brethren who 
are able and promptly pay their dues. To 
us. with our experience and observation, 
it does not seem to be the cause why so 
large a percentage of the total membership 
(26,811) and the work performed should 
be utterly lost to our organization. There 
must be something radically wrong when 
so large a percentage is forever lost to or- 
ganized Masonry by dimission and non- 
payment of dues. The burdens must be 
intolerable to most, for human nature 
not so stubborn as to cause them to with- 
draw for uncongeniality in a labor which 
is so adapted to draw out all the compas- 
sionate tenderness of man’s disposition. 
These constantly recurring figures, which 
generally exceed those of any previous de- 
cade in the history of organized Masonry, 
are surprising, and call for consideration 
and investigation. It would be well to 
have the individual causes reported which 
induced 1530 brethren to withdraw from 
Lodge membership for reasons entirely 
within their control. There would not be 
much difficulty in ascertaining the facts. 
We opine that 90 per cent would be for 
pecuniary reasons. If this is true, then 
organized Masonry is in fault, for Masonry 
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is a charitable institution and not a benefit 
society, and charity should always begin 
at home with its members. The Tres- 
tle Board believes that the cause can be 
traced to the fact that the burdens of Ma- 
sonry are too onorous for most of those 
who are suspended for non-payment of 
dues, and that the dues should be rednced 
to a minimum, and contributions should 
be the basis for the work of the charity 
fund. 

o 

Grand Chapter of Rite of Adoption. 


The Grand Chapter of the Rite of Adop- 
tion of California, consisting of the Order 
of the Eastern Star, Queen of the South 
Amaranth Degrees (colored), convened for 
its 14th annual communication at Sacra- 
mento, Oct. 8, Royal Grand Patron, R. J. 
Fletcher, and Royal Grand Matron, Mrs. 
E. A. Breeden, presiding. 

The Grand Chapter was opened in “am- 
ple form,” with five constituent Chapters 
represented. 

The Grand Patron and Grand Matron 
delivered their annual addresses which 
were referred to the proper committee. 

Mrs. Ella Dorsey, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Correspondence, report- 
ed correspondence with seven Grand Chap- 
ters: Missouri, New York, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, Indiana and Arkansas. 

The credentials of the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the following Grand Bodies 
were presented: Missouri, New York, Illi- 
nois, Mississippi, Indiana. 

The Grand Treasurer and Grand Secre- 
tary made their reports. 

Communications were read from the 
Grand Chapters of Missouri and Illinois, 
proposing a conference of the Grand Rep- 
resentatives of each Grand Chapter, to 
meet in Chicago, Cincinnati, or Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May or June, 1897, for the 
purpose of securing a more fraternal union 
and a thorough understanding by all of 
the work in general, and the establishing a 
uniformity of the ritualistic work, laws, 
rules and regulations of the Adoptive Rite 
work for its future prosperity, success and 
government, which was referred to the 
Committee on Correspondence. 

The Committee on Dispensation and 
Charter recommended the establishing of 
Ruth Chapter, in Albuquerque, N. M. 
The report was adopted. 

The election of Grand Officers was had, 
which resulted as follows: 


Grand Patron, R. J. Fletcher, Sacramento; Grand Ma 
tron, Harriet Murrells, Sacramento; A.G.P. James R. Dor- 
sey, Sacramento; A.G.M., B. W. F. Johnson, San Francis- 
co; G. Treasurer, Belle Mills, Sacramento; G. Secretary, 
M. A. Clarke, San Francisco; G.C., M. M. Linn, Oakland; 
A.G C., E. E. Fletcher, Sacramento; G. Lecturer, Ella 
Dorsey, Sacramento; G. Chaplain, Rev. Peter Powers, 
Chico; G. Organist, Maud I. Sanks, Sacramento; G. Mar- 
shal, W. H. Mauldin, Sacramento; Lady Truth, Hannah 
*arber, San Francisco; Lady Faith, Armenia Strickland, 
San Francisco: Lady Wisdom, Mary Freeman, San Fran- 
cisco; Lady Charity, Viola Jackson, Sacramento; Lady 
Herald, Rosie A. McDona’d, San Francisco; G. Warder, 
Eliza Thomas, San Francisco; G. Sentinel, L. B. Barton, 
Stockton. 

The Grand Officers were installed by 
Mrs. Eliza Dorsey, Past Grand Matron, 
after which Adah Chapter gave a reception 
and entertainment, which was a very pleas- 
ant and sociable affair. 

o 

New York Decisions. 


When a single Lodge refuses to give its 
consent to the establishment of a new 
Lodge, the Grand Master may, in his judg- 
ment, issue a dispensation without such 
consent. 

A dimit becomes null and void, and 
must be returned to the Lodge issuing it, 
if the brother fails to sign the by-laws of 
the accepting Lodge within three months 
of the issuance of the dimit. 

A brother hereafter dropped from the 
roll at his own request, may be restored to 
membership in the Lodge at any stated 
communication bv a majority vote had by 
show of hands. 

A residence of four months within the 
jurisdiction of the Lodge to which the 
candidate applies is not now required. If 
he has been a resident within the State 
twelve months, the Lodge within whose ju- 
risdiction he resides can act upon his pe- 
tition. 

A rejected petitioner for initiation can- 
not renew his petition until the expiration 
of twelve months. The consent of a Lodge 
by which a candidate was rejected is not 
now required. 

The Grand Lodge cannot now re-tore an 
expelled Mason to the rights of Masonry 
unless there be filed with the Grand Secre- 
tary a petition containing a copy of the 
complaint upon which such expelled Ma- 
son was tried, a statement of the grounds 
upon which restoration was sought, and a 
favorable recommendation of the Lodge 
from which he was expelled. 

The use of any printed or written ritual 
of work and lectures is absolutely prohib- 
ited. 

Any brother elected to an office, except 
that of Master, may be installed by proxy 
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if he has signified his intention of accept- 
ing such office. 

An affiliating brother must sign the by- 
laws to consummate his membership. 

An honorary member of a Lodge has 
not the right to visit such Lodge when a 
member of it objects thereto. 

The minutes of every communication, 
stated or special, must be approved before 
the Lodge is closed. 

An honorary membership in a Lodge 
depends entirely on active membership in 
some other Lodge. 

o 

Pennsylvania Masonry. 


The Master cannot declare members sus- 
pended for non-payment of dues. This 
must be done by a vote of the Lodge. 

To become a member of the Grand 
Lodge, a Past Master must have served a 
full Masonic year as Master of a Lodge in 
this jurisdiction. 

A Master is much more than a presiding 
officer. His power, except when limited 
by the Ahiman Rezon or by-laws of his 
Lodge, is absolute. There can be no ap- 
peal from his decision save to the Grand 
Master. 

The Master is held responsible to the 
Grand Lodge for the manner in which his 
Lodge is governed and the various degrees 
conferred, and he will be held accountable 
for the work being done in accordance 
with the requirements of the Grand Master. 

The Master alone can call a special 
meeting of his Lodge, and he has the right 
to close it at any time he may deem proper, 
whether the business of the evening is con- 
cluded or not. He is not bound to call a 
meeting at the request of any number of 
the members, and a by-law to that effect is 
unlawful, and will not be approved. 

o 

Editorial Chips. 


Bro. John Ashby Tutt. the second Past 
Grand Master of California, is in his eighty- 
third year, and resides in Madison, Yolo 
county. 

Masonic Temple, in San Francisco, is 
being fitted up with elaborate electric light 
fixtures, to convene all the bodies occupy- 
ing it. 

Work upon the new Masonic Home at 
Decoto has been suspended for the winter. 
The contractor has finished most of the 


grading, and work will be resumed as 
soon as the rainy season is over. 

Granville A. Frambes, well known in 
Sacramento, Woodland, Reedley and other 
places on the Pacific Coast, has been ex- 
pelled by Lafayette Lodge, No. 81, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for organizing several 
Masonic Lodges in that city without au- 
thority or charters from the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio. He was Grand Minister of State 
of the Cerneau fraud. 


A proposition to tax the membership of 
Lodges one dollar a year for the support 
of the Masonic Home was negatived by a 
large majority at the last annual session of 
Grand Lodge. This evidently shows the 
determination of the Craft to make use of 
some of the assets which have been accu- 
mulated for an emergency by several Grand 
Bodies in the good work of brotherly love 
and relief. We cannot conceive of a bet- 
ter use that could be made of these large 
reserves. Ten per cent of these accumu- 
lations will do the whole work. 


Occidental Lodge, No 22, exemplified 
the third degree before Grand Lodge on 
the evening of October 8, and La Parfaite 
Union Lodge, No. 17, the first degree on 
October 9. 

The Order of Eastern Star, for the first 
time in its history, held a meeting for work 
and a banquet in Masonic Temple in San 
Francisco one evening during the annual 
session of the Grand Chapter, at which 
about 600 were present and enjoyed them- 
selves much. Banquo’s ghost did not rise 
to remonstrate. 


The new Masonic Temple at Los An- 
geles is completed and formally accepted. 
It is designed to have a public dedication 
in about a month. 


The Home Journal , of Kentucky', say's 
that “the contention of The Trestle 
Board that the Lodges of Kentucky are 
indebted to. the California Relief Board in 
a considerable sum, is not based upon any’ 
Masonic law known in this (that) jurisdic- 
tion.” From this are we to presume that 
brethren in that jurisdiction able to pay 
their obligations do not regard them and 
do not pay t - eir honest debts to each 
other? If so, we prefer to reside in some 
other State. But we do not believe this of 
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our Kentucky brethren, and think the state- 
ment of our contemporary a slip of the pen. 
We think our Kentucky brethren are as 
tenacious of the cardinal virtue of justice 
as our California brethren, and if they 
could know just how the matter stands, 
they would insist on the payment of those 
debts, and if they should change positions 
with the California brethren, they would 
aid brethren and ask for reimbursement, 
just as those of California do. A National 
Body alone could perhaps make known in 
that jurisdiction a law based upon the jus- 
tice of aiding an oveburdened jurisdiction, 
and relieve it of bearing burdens not its 
own, but another’s. The conservative ele- 
ment in most Grand Lodges will not per- 
mit a depletion of their funds to assist 
other jurisdictions in caring for their mem- 
bership, and some Grand Bodies will not 
even aid their constituent bodies when 
their treasuries are exhausted, but bid their 
membership to assess themselves more or 
throw up their charter. 

If the requirement of a “firm belief” in 
the Christian religion in the Knights Temp- 
lar application is continued, and the pres- 
ent indifference is shown as to the sincerity 
of applicants, a new requirement will 
eventually be urged on the consideration of 
Grand Encamoment, and that will be that 
an applicant shall be a member of some 
“evangelical Christian church,” and in 
good standing. This is the logical se- 
quence to this regulation. That being 
accomplished, where will innovations end ? 

The Los Angeles Board of Relief holds 
its monthly meetings on Sunday morn- 
ing. What more appropriate time and 
day can there be to perform the work of 
Masonry, benevolence and loving kindness 
to the poor and distressed of humanity ? 
Far better than is some of the customs of 
strict sectarians who, like the Pharisee of 
old, pass the brother by the wayside on 
the other side of the street. We hail the 
innovation of our brethren in the City of 
Angels, and hope the day will come when 
this day, set apart for rest from our usual 
avocations, by almost universal consent 
will be devoted more generally to the work 
of charity and pure beneficence. 

About twenty years ago a schism oc- 
curred in the Grand Lodge of Canada, and 
the Grand Lodge of Ontario was organ- 
ized. It is only within two years that the 


former would countenance an attempt to 
reconcile affairs. A ne-v Lodge at Toron- 
to, called Harmony Lodge, No. 438, has 
been instituted and the schism is expected 
to gradually disappear. 


The colored Masons have already estab- 
lished thirty-six temples of the Mystic 
Shrine in the United States. The Chicago 
Legal News says this, and that in Arabia 
a colored Mason is considered as respecta- 
ble as a white Mason; that three colored 
candidates have been raised to the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Illinois, and that a colored 
brother has been elected Master of a white 
Lodge in New Jersey. 

The Freemason and Fez , of Iowa, says 
“there is a good bit of room for improve- 
ment in the matter of membership-getting 
among Masonic bodies.” The Tresti.e 
Board thinks so too. As it now is, we 
can only receive those who apply — good, 
bad and indifferent. There is many a good 
man who would make a good Mason, and 
is afraid only of the capricious blackball. 
We believe all good and true men should 
become Masons, and that no higher honor 
could be tendered a profane than the unso- 
licited tender of the great privilege of 
membership in our ancient and honorable 
Fraternity. We know many such who 
would gladly accept such an offered honor, 
and who would not otherwise come. 


The prognostication of Bro. E. Ringer, 
in this issue, has proved true. We copy 
the following from the N. Y. Evening Post: 

“The anti -Masonic Congress, which has 
just been held at Trent, proved a fizzle in 
spite of the clerical influence behind it. 
Three-fourths of the persons in attendance 
were priests, the illustrious laymen who 
were expected being conspicuous by their 
absence. The intellectual caliber of the 
assembly may be inferred from the fact 
that the book of the woman calling herself 
Diana Vaughan was the subject of serious 
discussion. She was described as an En- 
glish woman of gentle birth, belonging to 
a family in which the worship of Satan 
has been hereditary for centuries. In her 
book she declares that at an early age she 
was initiated into Freemasonry, and affirms 
that in American Lodges she has had re- 
peated interviews with Lucifer, who, she 
says, is both handsome and young. Her 
interviews extended to other members of 
the demon tribe, especially a spirit named 
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Bitru. The book gives facsimiles of the 
signature of Bitru and of several other mi- 
nor demons. Dr. Kratzfeld, the delegate 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, 
sensibly protested against discussion of 
such a fantastic work, which he stigma- 
tized as a fraud, probably the speculation 
of some unscrupulous bookseller; but sev- 
eral French priests declared that Miss Di- 
ana Vaughn really existed, and that Mon- 
signore Fava, Bishop of Grenoble, in 
France, knew her and could vouch for her 
character. With regard to her character, 
Mr. Richard Garnett, of the British Mu- 
seum, writes to the London Times to say 
that the ecclesiastics interested in her may 
be pleased to know 'that she has published 
(Librairie Antimaconnique, Paris), as a 
bona fide contribution to the ritual of neo- 
heathenism, the original text and a French 
translation of Albert Pike’s Hymn to the 
Gods, which originally (June, 1839) ap- 
peared in no less pagan and satanic a peri- 
odical than Blackwood' s Magazine .’ But 
this fact will scarcely discredit her as an 
associate of Satan.” 1 


The courtesv of the various Grand 
Lodges in the United States' while in com- 
munication toward the members of the 
Craft is not uniform, and occasinally* not 
courteous. For instance, unless the room 
is not large enough to accommodate more 
than the actual delegates, it would seem 
that the privilege to enter wherever Ma- 
sons are assembled or dispersed around the 
globe should not be denied any Mason of 
that degree. In Massachusetts it is said 
that a Master Mason can enter Grand 
Lodge meetings only by special invitation 
or permission of Grand Master, and there 
are perhaps other jurisdictions which have 
the same regulation. In the writer’s expe- 
rience, he has never been denied the privi- 
lege only temporarily, although he is not, 
nor ever was, a delegate or member of a 
Grand Body. California and Minnesota 
have a regulation which excludes all not 
members at the opening of Grand Lodge 
in the morning and during the election on 
the day on which its officers are elected. 
This regulation is virtually a dead letter, 
but might be useful in a given case, we 
imagine. But the regulation which ex- 
cludes entirely and is enforced alzvays is 
too English, you know, and should be 
abolished among an intellectual and intel- 
gent people. There should be no aristoc- 
racy in Masonry, but every brother should 


be welcomed as cordially as any Grand 
Master of another jurisdiction, and allowed 
to witness the proceedings of any Grand 
Body, unless for personal reasons. The 
Craft have as much right to know the pro- 
ceedings of their Supreme Body as the 
people of this country have to listen to the 
debates and proceedings in Congress. The 
Supreme Body of every rite or degree 
should have open doors for all of the Craft 
of that rite or degree, that they may enter 
and prove the value of the work performed 
by their servants, for the members thereof 
are all servants and not masters, and be- 
come delegates by the suffrages and con- 
sent of the Craft. 


There is just now some controversy in 
the Masonic press as to whether Unitarians 
are eligible to receive the Templar degree. 
It does not seem a very difficult question, 
or one that should be productive of much 
controversy. If the applicant can sub- 
scribe to the Apostle’s creed and believ- 
ingly participate in ceremonies commemo- 
rative of the resurrection and ascension 
into Heaven of Jesus Christ, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, and is morally worthy 
to receive the accolade, he is eligible, oth- 
erwise not. — Kansas Freemason. 

The above shows to where Templary 
is drifting. Previous to 1883, the only 
requirement made was embodied in the 
question: ‘‘In the case of a religious war, 
would you give your preference to the 
Christian religion*?” This writer is a 
Christian, but not a bigot, and is willing 
with all his heart to welcome all good Ma- 
sons who will respond affirmatively to this 
question to the ranks of Templary. But 
the test of “firm belief” in the Christian 
religion as interpreted by trinitarian or 
Unitarian or any other of the hundred fac- 
tions of professing Christians who have or 
can force their peculiar views upon the 
great Templar organization, he will pro- 
test against as an innovation and violation 
of Masonic landmarks. 

We would further inquire of the pro- 
moters of this new test, what is to be done 
with the older members, made previous to 
1883, who survive, that do not accept the 
new creed ? Are they to be allowed to 
quietly rest until they die out or retire 
through dimits, or are charges of heresy 
to be preferred, trials had, and expulsion 
follow? We propound these questions in 
all truth and soberness to our contempo- 
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raries and fraters, to be considered serious- 
ly, for we believe the extension and use- 
fulness of Templarism will be very mate- 
rially circumscribed if not met with liberal 
and tolerant legislation, which is the pride 
and life of Masonry. Any body which at- 
taches itself to the great Masonic Body 
and draws its life from that body, must 
partake of the great and distinguishing 
characteristics of that body, and if it does 
not, it is only a question when it will be 
discarded as a parasite and incubus. Our 
Templar fraters will do well to ponder well 
this subject. 

There is at the present day no time or 
place where the abstainer from the use of 
tobacco has any privileges or rights which 
the user, and particularly the smoker, is 
bound to respect. If you are walking on 
the sidewalk, a puff of smoke will assail 
one every few rods he walks. If he rides 
on the street car and does not occupy the 
front seat, he is assailed by the smoke of 
some vile cigarette, cheap cigar or old 
pipe. If he goes to the Lodge, the ante- 
rooms are taken possession of and the at- 
mosphere is blue with the smoke of nearly 
as many cigars as there are members. But 
the climax is reached when a Lodge is 
transacting its business and performing its 
work, that the members and even the offi- 
cers and workmen are smoking as they 
please during moments when they find op- 
portunity ab libitem. The Trestle Board 
does not use tobacco in any form, but is 
willing to endure much for the real or 
fancied pleasure of others, but this latter 
spectacle was too broad for true philan- 
thropy, and it must utter its protest against 
the degeneracy of these days in this par- 
ticular. Will brethren who read this and 
smoke, consider this and act upon the 
golden rule ? 


Bro. J. Ross Robertson, of Toronto, has 
again shown his Masonic spirit by a dona- 
tion of $2,000 to the Childrens’ Hospital 
at East Toronto. This makes his total 
gifts to that hospital of $5,000. 


The following regulation was adopted 
by the Grand Lodge of Illinois at its an- 
nual communication last month: 

Art. XXXII, Sec 7. — No Mason shall 
give the Masonic name to any business 
concern, association, or calling organized 
or prosecuted for profit or for a livelihood. 
No Mason shall use or be a party to the 


using of the Masonic name as a part of the 
style and title or designation of any busi- 
ness firm, concern, company, association 
or enterprise, unless such business shall be 
the printing or publishing of Masonic 
books, papers or periodicals, or the manu- 
facture and sale of Masonic supplies. 

In Illinois, in electing officers, a Lodge 
cannot instruct the Secretary or any other 
brother to cast the vote of the Lodge for a 
brother. There must be a ballot for each 
elective office, at which each member pres- 
ent shall have the opportunity to vote. 

The Grand Lodge of Illinois held its 
57th annual communication at Chicago, 
Oct. 6, in Central Music Hall, M. W. Bro. 
Owen Scott, Grand Master, presiding. 
The returns showed a total membership of 
52,499, a net increase of 1782 The re- 
ceipts were $+0,579; disbursements, $30,- 
090 48. The Lodges have disbursed for 
charity the past year $30,597.32. Bro. 
Owen Scott was re-elected Grand Master, 
and Bro. J.*H. C. Dill, Grand Secretary. 

The Grand Master of Illinois receives a 
salary of $1,500, the Grand Secretary, 
$2,500, the Grand Treasurer, $400, and 
the 'Committee on Correspondence $300. 
The cost of printing the proceedings is 
$L 385 69. 

The affairs of the Masonic Savings and 
Loan Association, of San Francisco, have 
been in liquidation for a number of years 
and are now wound up. The depositors 
were paid 96.31 per cent, and nothing re- 
mains to do but to disincorporate. Seven 
of the thirteen directors have deceased. 


The editor of the Idaho Mason , Bro. 
Fred. G Mock, was elected Grand Master 
of Idaho at the last communication of the 
Grand Lodge. 


At the 54th annual conclave of the Grand 
Commandery, K.T. , of Ohio, held at Day- 
ton, Oct. 14-15, Barton Smith, of Toledo, 
was elected Grand Commander, and John 
N. Bell, Grand Recorder. The returns of 
constituent Commanderies show: Member- 
ship, August 1, 7,914; created, 446; ad- 
mitted, 43: reinstated, 5 c ; total, 8,454. 
Withdrawn, 97; died, 115; dropped, non- 
payment of dues, 164; suspended, 5; ex- 
pelled, 2. Total membership, 8,061, a net 
gain of 157. A charter was granted to 
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Pilgrim Commandery, No. 55, at East 
Liverpool, Ohio. A donation of $1,000 
from the funds of the Grand Commandery 
was made to the Ohio Masonic Home, at 
Springfield. 

At the 43d annual convocation of the 
Grand Chapter, R.A.M., of Iowa, held in 
Marshaltown, Oct. 15-16, the following of- 
ficers were installed for the year: Max 
Beehler, of Manchester, Grand High Priest, 
and Alf. Wingate, of Des Moines, Grand 
Secretary. 


At the annual assembly of the Grand 
Council. R. and S. M., of Kentucky, held 
at Louisville, Oct. 19, John C. McKee, of 
London, was elected Grand Master, and 
Lorenzo D. Croninger, of Covington. Grand 
Recorder. James W. Staton, of Brooks- 
ville, was appointed Chairman Committee 
on Correspondence. Net gain in member- 
ship, 100. 


At the 23d annual session of the Grand 
Chapter, O. E. S. , of Connecticut, held in 
New Haven, Oct. 14, the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

Mrs. Ida A. Fisk, Hartford, G. Matron; William B. Hall, 
Wallingford, G, Patron; Mrs. Mary J. Persons, Winsted, 
A. G. M.; S. G. Redshaw, Ansonia, A. G. P.; Mrs. Amelia 
E. Leeds, New Hayen, G. Sec’y; Mrs. Henrietta C. Holla- 
day, New Haven, G. Treasurer; Miss Minnie E. Willis, 
Ansonia, G. Cond.; Miss Clara Georgia, Unionville. A. vr. 
C.; Mrs. Marv J. Sillow v, Hartford, G. Chaplain; Edw. 
W. Avery, South Windham, G. Lecturer; Mrs. Clara 
Wood, Naugatuck, G. Marshal: Mrs. Louisa Schutz, New 
Britain, G. Adah; Mrs. Hattie Burwell, Winsted, G. Ruth, 
Mrs. Emma Alexander, South Windsor, G. Esther; Mrs. 
Ruth Huntoon, Bridgeport, G. Martha; Mrs. Julia A. Der- 
by, Meriden, G. Electa; Mrs. Ella Chapin, Collinsville, G. 
Warder; Wm. L. Griswold, New Haven, G. Sentinel; Mrs. 
Hattie M. G. Cornish, Naubuc, G. Organist; Mrs. Annie 
L. Walcott, New Haven, Correspondence Committee . \ 


Sir G. A. Kibbons, of Ruthven Com- 
mandery, No. 2, has been appointed Grand 
Recorder of the Grand Commandery, K. 
T., of Texas, to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Sir Robert Brewster. 


There are 9 Councils, with 734 members. 
Gains, 36; losses, 75. Receipts. $307.60; 
expenses, $275.40; in treasury, $1,020.78. 

At the 27th annual assemblv of the Grand 
Council. R. & S. M., of Minnesota, held 
in St. Paul, Oct. 12, the following officers 
were installed: 

John H Randall, Minneapolis, Grand Master; O. J. H. 
Martin, Minneaopolis, D. G. M.; John Fishel, St. Paul, G. 
P. C. of W.; Giles W. Merrill. St. Paul, G. Treas.; Thomas 
Montgomery, St. Paul, G. Recorder; Geo. Forsyth, Brain- 
erd, G C. of G.; James C. Hawes, Redwing, G. C. of C.; 
John C. Terry, St. Paul, G Chaplain; Bvron H. Timber- 
lake. MinneapoHs, G. Marshal; Robert T. McAdam, Min- 
neaopolis, G. Steward; Jean C. Fischer, St. Paul, G. Senti- 
nel; Thomas Montgomery, St. Paul, Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Correspondence. 


At the 67th annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of Florida, held at Jackson- 
ville, January 21-23, the following officers 
were installed for the ensuing year: 

James W. Boyd, Bartow, Grand Master; James M. Hil- 
liard, Pensacola, D .G. *.; Silas H. Wright. DeLand, G. S. 
W.; Syd. L. Carter, Gainesville, G.J.W.: Henry Robinson, 
Jacksonville. G. Treasurer; Wilber P. Webster, Jackson- 
ville, G. Secretary; Reginald H. Weller, Jacksonville, G. 
Orator; Albert W. Gilchrist, Punta Gorda, G. Marshal; 
Francis B. Carter, Marianna, G. S. Deacon; Jas. H. Wat- 
son, Bartow, G. J. D.; J. H. Flinn, Pensacola. G. St. B.; A. 
F. McCreary, Campbellton, G. Sw. B.; W. B. Y. Wilkie, 
Longwood, G S.S., T. M. Puleston, Monticello, G.I.S.; A. 
A. Stewart, Titusville, G. Pursuivant; O. H. Dorsett, Jack- 
sonville, G. Tyler. 

Committee on Foreign Correspondence— W. A. McLean, 
Henry W. Long, Angus Paterson. 


The Knights Templar of Oregon have 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Robert S. Bean, Salem Grand Commander; L. C. Mar- 
shal!, D.G.C.; John B. ClelanJ, Portland, G. Geno.; J. P. 
Galbraith, Albany, G.C.G.: C. B. Winn, Albanv, G Prelate; 
T. H. Erickson, Portland, G S.W.; Harvey S. Jordan, Sa- 
lem, G.J.W.; B. G. Whitehouse, Portland. G. Treas.; J. F. 
Robinson, Eugene. G. Recorder; W. T. Wright. Union, G. 
Sr. B.; L. N. Ronev, Salem. G. Sw. B.; C. H. Hill, Port- 
land, G. Warder; Gustave Wilson, Portland, G. Sentinel. 


The Grand Lodge of New Mexico held 
its annual communication at Albuquerque, 
Oct. 6, Dr. J. H. Wroth, Grand Master, 
presiding. There are 21 Lodges in the 
jurisdiction. The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: 

Dr. Charles Benmer, of Union Lodge, Grand Master; 
Tohn W. Poe, of Roswell Lodge, D.G M.; R. C Stewart, of 
Socorro Lodge, G. S. W.; E. E. Day, of Aztec Lodge, G. J. 
W.; F. H. Kent, of Temple Lodge, G. Treas.; A. A. Keen, 
of Temple Lodge, Albuquerque, G. Sec’y. 


At the 35th annual convocation of the 
Grand Chapter, R. A M., of Minnesota, 
held in St. Paul, Oct. 13-14, the following 
officers were -installed: 

William G Ten Brook, Duluth, G.H.P.; Oscar L. Cutter, 
Anoka, D.G.H.P ; Isaac L. Hart, Pipestone. G.K.; Josiah 
A. Peck, Wabasha, G. Scribe; Solon Armstrong, Minnea- 
polis, G. Treas.; Thomas Montgomery, St. Paul, G. Sec’y; 
Wm. Lee, Hastings, G. Chaplain; Andrew P. Swanstrom, 
St. Paul. G. C. of H.; C. H Brinsmaid, Minneapolis, G. P. 
S.; E. E. Corliss, Fergus Falls, G. R. A. ('.; H. E. Blair,, 
WatervUe, G. M. 3d V.; John Fishel, St. Paul, G. M. 2d V.; 
George Forsyth, Brainerd, G. M. 1st V.; Jean C. Fischer, 
St. Paul. G. Sentinel; Thomas Montgomery (P.G.H.P.) 
St. Paul, Chairman of Co umittee on Correspondence. 

There are 58 active Chapters, with 4.761 
members; net gain, 145. Receipts, $3,o6S; 
expenses, $2,691.16; in treasury, $7,931. 

o 

Chips from Other Quarries. 

We will find in the long centuries from 
the first Aryan or Vedic hymns to our day, 
the supreme question of man has been to 
find a satisfying religion. As man has 
descended from age to age. new forms of 
thought, modified beliefsand forms of wor- 
ship. As we approach the twentieth cen- 
tury, we find by comparison how wonder- 
ful are the modifications that have taken 
place, not so much .in the fundamentals of 
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religion as in the evidence of toleration, 
and that larger conception, the Fatherhood 
of God, and the Brotherhood of Man, 
which is now recognized as fundamental. 
In this work Masonry has performed its 
greatest labor, breaking down the walls of 
religious hate and intolerance that too long 
divided men into opposing sects and hos- 
tile camps. In this respect its labors have, 
and are yet producing abundantly. It 
cannot be much longer the world will tole- 
rate the bigot; ere long religion, stripped 
of its dogmatism, and pure r and grander 
by reason of its clearer insight into Na- 
ture’s laws, will stand out in the open day, 
shedding its warmth and light over mil- 
lions who love liberty, equality, and desire 
the happiness and elevation of man. 

— Bro. A. G. Brice , G. M. of La. 

Blue Lodge members often, and with 
some sense of justice, murmur that they 
should exclusively bear the burden of care 
of indigent members who also hold mem- 
bership in the higher bodies. It is but 
right and just that the several bodies of 
which a Mason may be a member should 
share the burdens which his misfortune 
may impose. His fees and dues have been 
equally received, and his claims for care 
and assistance should be equally assumed. 

— Texas Freemason. 


A Texas Lodge called a meeting for 
work in the third degree, and the officers 
held a drill to perfect themselves in the 
work, with the following brilliant results: 
The J. W. first broke the equanimity of 
the Lodge by announcing that “as the sun 
was at its meridian height, so was the Jun- 
ior Warden in the south the beauty and 
glory of the day!" The serenity of the 
brethren had hardly been restored, when 
the S. W. made the startling assertion 
that “as the sun sits in the west.” Still 
further on, the Master, who is a physician, 
and often called from the Lodge, when it 
was announced that there was a certain 
brother missing, dumbfounded the Craft 
by saying, “This is indeed sad; I fear he 
must be ill. I will immediately go and 
see what ails him.’’ — Texas Freemason. 


Rabbi Pereira Mendes has been appoint- 
ed by the Grand Master of .Freemasons in 
the State of New York to the office of Grand 
Chaplain of the Grand Lodge. He is the 
first Israelite who has received this honor 
since the institution of the Grand Lodge of 


the Masonic Fraternity, over a hundred 
years ago, says the American Hebrew. 
Right Rev Bishop Potter, of New York, 
is the associate of Rabbi Mendes. 


It is asserted by the Masonic historian 
of Mexico, Don Jose Maria Mateos, that 
the first Masonic Lodge in Mexico was es- 
tablished in 1806 in a private house, No. 
4 Calle de las Ratys, city of Mexico, Don 
Manuel Lvando being first Master, and 
that among its members were enough al- 
dermen to give to that body a strong flavor 
of liberalism, and give birth to the spirit 
of Mexican independence. 


I have this to say to the Protestant who 
apologizes for Romanism (and Romanism 
is Jesuitism): If Protestantism is right 
Romanism is wrong, and if Romanism is 
right Protestantism must be wrong. Both 
are the antipodes of religious opinion. If 
there must be apologies for Romanism 
among Protestants, the Protestant Refor- 
mation was a gigantic mistake, and the 
millions of martyrs who died for religious 
liberty and an open Bible died in vain. If 
they died in vain, they were not only fa- 
natics, but they were also fools. If Rome 
is right, then Protestant apologists for Ro- 
manism make a mistake in remaining in 
this country. Let them be consistent, and 
go to Spain, Portugal or South America, 
We can spare them, and Rome is welcome 
to them. — -J. B. Daly. 


Gladstone says: “No more cunning plot 
was ever devised against the intelligence, 
the freedom and the happiness and virtue 
of mankind than Romanism.’’ 

Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, the con- 
querer of France’s imperial legions, and 
the founder of the German Empire, says: 
“This pope, this foreigner, this Italian, is 
more powerful in this country than any 
other person, not excepting the king.’’ 

Castelar, of Spain, says: “There is not 
a single progressive princirle which has 
not been cursed by the Catholic church.” 

The Indiana Freemason tells of a suc- 
cessful objection to the installation of a 
Worshipful Master elect. He had not at- 
tended a Lodge meeting for some years, 
and so he was not considered fit to fill the 
office. The same paper tells of a candidate 
who objected to the preparation for initia- 
tion, but who, by a prudent and apt Past 
Master, was induced to submit, and who, 
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after learning the reasons of the require- 
ments, developed a fitting interest in the 
ceremonies. In each case the result justi- 
fied the action adopted. 

— Voice of Masonry. 

If the esotery of Blue Masonry is not 
under the direct control of Grand Lodges, 
and Grand Lodges have no right to in- 
quire as to what other Orders, calling them- 
selves Masonic, are using the Blue Lodge 
esotery in connection with their ceremonies, 
then where is their boasted power of hav- 
ing exclusive control over the three degrees 
of Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft and 
Master Mason? We shall never degrade 
the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, or consent 
to its degradation, by advocating that it 
has no power to inquire into the standing 
of all associations calling themselves Ma- 
sons and professing to build on its founda- 
tion. The esotery of the Blue degrees is 
the patent, so to speak, of the Grand 
Lodge, and cannot the patentee say who 
may and shall not use its patent ? To deny 
this right|is to undermine the doctrine of 
Grand Lodge sovereignty. 

— Bro. fas. W. Staton , of Kentucky. 

The following case was recently decided 
by the Grand Lodge of Florida: A com- 
mittee of the Lodge was in the ante- room, 
by direction of the Lodge, examining a 
visitor. During their absence a ballot was 
taken, without notice to them, and the re- 
sult declared; upon their return, and learn- 
ing what had been done, they requested 
that the ballot be reopened and they al- 
lowed to vote, on the ground that all mem- 
bers present were required to vote, and 
that they were present as much as the Ty- 
ler, who had been called in and had voted. 
The Master decided adversely, but on ap- 
peal, the Grand Master decided that the 
Master’s ruling was erroneous and the bal- 
lot void, and this decision was sustained 
by the Grand Lodge. The doctrine that a 
member of a Lodge sent from the Lodge 
into the inner ante room, on Lodge busi- 
ness, is, for all practical purposes, present 
in the Lodge room, seems to be fully in 
accord with sound Masonic sense. 


When Rev. George R. Stuart was once 
preaching in Kentucky, there came down 
the aisle one night a poor Irish woman, 
with an intelligent face, crying out in her 
own peculiar way, showing the deep an- 
guish of a mother’s heart: “Mr. Stuart, 


Mr. Stuart, the saloons have got my boy!” 
The preacher’s heart ached, and the large 
congregation was greatly moved when he 
said: “How many women in this great 
audience can hold up their hands with this 
poor woman?” You should have seen the 
hands that went up, showing how many 
mothers were having the same sad expe- 
rience. Some of them were hands in kid 
gloves, some were white, tender hands, 
while some were bare, quivering hands. 
The preacher said: “Men of Kentucky, I 
don’t know what kind of stuff you are 
made of; but I am of that kind of stuff to 
stand by the side of these sad and stricken 
women, with their uplifted hands, and hefp 
them to save their boys out of the clutches 
of the dreadful saloon!” And numbers of 
men got up, and many cheered. 


Twenty-three years ago the Grand Lodge 
of Kentucky adopted a resolution that the 
Lodges throughout the State celebrate the 
24th of June (St. John’s day) for the bene- 
fit of the Kentucky Masonic Home. The 
result of these celebrations amounted to 
$84,260.33, which sum has been of ma- 
terial assistance in supporting the institu- 
tion. Is not this a splendid example for 
other Masons to imitate? 


The books we read influence our thoughts, 
and that mind stored with the trashy litera- 
ture that floods the whole face of the earth, 
will be imbecile, and its hobby will be de- 
grading. How often have we read during 
the past few years of boys ten, twelve and 
fifteen years old, running away from home, 
and starting out to “fight Indians;” and 
others who imagine they are called to be a 
Jack Shepard or Gentleman George, or 
some other noted criminal? These boys 
were allowed to store their minds with 
such vile stories, and their only thoughts 
were of such things. It would be interest- 
ing to know just what proportion of crime 
is traceable directly to this source. On 
the other hand, the books of an elevated 
character, high moral standard — and there 
are really more of them than we at first 
glance suppose — exercise an influence over 
every one who reads them and treasures 
them in his mind The brain is a great 
storehouse, almost unlimited in its capac- 
ity, but it can be crowded and weakened by 
an undue mixture of good and bad, until 
the man becomes vacillating, and almost a 
nonentity, exercising no power for good, 
and nauseating to the really wicked. If 
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we fill the chambers of the brain with only 
good thoughts, so that there will not be 
any room for evil, we will become strong, 
and there will be decision of character that 
will be sure to leave its good traces along 
the roadway of life. — Wm. J. Duncan. 


States over the Canadian Pacific road to 
Winnipeg, and arrive in Chicago Novem- 
ber 4, and at Boston, his old home, on the 
7th. He will leave there November 24, 
and arrive in San Francisco December 16, 
for Honolulu. 


The man with a steady purpose is sure 
to succeed. With an undoubted faith in 
the goodness of his purpose, he will follow 
it until above all obstacles he comes out vic- 
torious. A victory of this nature strength- 
ens the man’s own powers, and ennobles 
him in the eyes of his fellow men. With 
his eyes fixed upon the end, he pursues the 
leading of his determination, and though 
men may scoff and ridicule as he goes, 
when he triumphs over all his foes and 
stands firm upon his accomplished pur- 
pose, those who lightly regarded him 
gather around to praise. The steady pur- 
pose in good things will surely bring hap- 
piness and a rich reward. Men lhughed 
while Noah builded the Ark, but Noah 


The Trestle Board, of San Francis- 
co, Cal., advocates the opening of Masonic 
Temples for religious services every Sun- 
day, under the auspices of a Masonic Lodge. 

— Lodge Record , N Y ) 

When an impostor is detected, the facts 
in the case should be communicated to the 
Grand Secretary’s office for circulation for 
the benefit of the Craft in general. 


The names of suspended brethren are 
posted on the street doors of the Masonic 
Lodges in the Argentine Republic. 

o 

Literary Notes. 


paid little heed to their jeers, worked faith- 
fully day after day until the floodgates of 
heaven proved the wisdom of his purpose 
and the folly of his scoffing neighbors. 
Purpose directs energy, and makes life, 
short though it be. worth the living. We 
must not standstill, else we become enfee- 
bled. Purpose means progression, pro- 
gression is growth, and growth ultimates 
in fruition and completeness. A man who 
purposes a good thing may be overcome 
by difficulties, and may frequently fall by 
the way, but if he is true and steady, as 
surely as the magnet’s needlepoints to the 
north, so surely will he enjoy the blessing 
of his accomplished purpose. 

— N. Y. Dispatch. 


We have received printed copies of the 

Proceedings of the following Grand Bodies, for which the 
Secretaries have our thanks: Grand. Lodges of Canada, 
Montana, Missouri; Grand Chapters, R. A. M., of Missis- 
sippi, Nevada; Grand Council, R. & S. M., of Indiana; 
Grand Chapters, O.E.S., of Missouri,! Vermont; Aunnal Re- 
port (nth) of the Masonic Home of Illinois. 

To General J. C. Smith for Report on Correspondence of 
Grand Lodge of Illinois. 

O — 

Deaths. 


In the case brought by a widow in In- 
dianapolis against a saloon next door, with 
side entrance toward her house and a nar- 
row passage between, Judge Bartholomew 
ruled that she was not only entitled to 
costs for the depreciation in value of prop- 
erty, but issued a permanent injunction 
against the saloonist. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Hawaiian Islands, Henry E. Cooper, has 
been appointed District Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter for the Grand Lodge of Scotland, with 
power to establish Lodges in those islands, 
with a view to the organization of a Grand 
Lodge. He will leave Honolulu on Oct. 
24 for a visit to Canada and the United 


In Santa Rosa, Cal., Sept. 7, Nelson Wescott, a native of 
Ohio,!a member of Santa Rosa Lodge, No. 57, aged 75 \rs. 

In San F-ancisco. Oct. 12. John Bamber, a native of Illi- 
nois, a member of Reading Lodge, No 254, Redding, Cal., 
aged 64 years, 8 months. His funeral was attended by 
Crockett Lodge, No. 139. 

In San Fra cisco, Oct. 17. Johan P. Samson, a native of 
Sweden, aged 63 > ears, ti months. His funeral was at- 
tended by Doric Lodge, No. 216. 

In San Diego, Cal , oct. i’*, George T. Insley, of Los An- 
geles, a native of Sugar Grove, Indiana, aged 42 years. His 
remains were buried at Los Angeles, under auspices of 
Southern California Lodge, No. 2 8. 

At Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 14, Rev. James M. Crawford, 
a member of Ventura Lodge, Chapter and Commandery, a 
native of Frankfort, Ky., aged 60 years. He was Chaplain 
of the 83d Indiana Regiment during the Civil War. 

In Watrous, N M., Oct. 19, Carl W. Wildenstein, a na- 
tive of Leipsic, Germany, a member of Union Lodge, No. 4, 
a Knight Templar an i Scottish Rite Mason, 32 0 , aged 55 
years. 

In Spangle, Wash., Oct. iq, James W. Smith, a native of 
Sully, N. Y., a member of Temple Lodge, No. 34, Cneney, 
Wash., aged 76 years. He was made a Mason in Cass 
Lodge, No. '>3, in Beardstown, 111 ., over 50 years ago. 

In San Francisco, Oct. 26, Adolph Kronberg, a native of 
Austria, Secretary of Doric Lodge, No. 216, aged ;o years, 
10 months, 1 day. 

In Philadelphia, Oct. 28, Jamb Zeigler Davis, 33 0 , of San 
Francisco, Cal., a member of California Lodge. No. 1, 
Golden Gate Commandery, No. 16, California Consistory, 
and San Francisco Gronp of Good Samaritans, aged 76 
years. 

In San Francisco, Oct. 29, Joseph G. Baston, a native of 
Boston, Mass., a member of Mission Lodge, No. xe 9. Cali- 
fornia Chap er, No. 5, Goiden Gate Commandery, No. 16, 
California Consistory, and Masonic Veterans Association, 
aged 60 years, 1 day. He was also a member of the Ma- 
sonic Quartette. 

In San Francisco, Nov. 1, Robert F. Osborn, a native of 
New r York, a member of Mount Moriah Lodge, No. 44, 
aged 59 years, 4 days. 

In San Francisco, Michael Seligsohn, a member of Fidel- 
ity Lodge, No. 120, aged 33 years. 
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HORACE M. CAKE. 
PROPRIETOR. 



AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 



America’s Favorite. 



Will give tlie wearer satisfaction every time. 
If not for sale at your dealers, send $1.25 to 
BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 

FITZPATRICK «& SOMERS, 

85 Leonard St., Sew York. 
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and Lingerie can be washed with perfect 
safety if you use 


Trade fmxm Mark. 

the perfect soap. It is just as cheap as com- 
mon soap and just about ten times as good. 
Ask your dealer for it. Made only by 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO. 
Chicago New York. St. Louis 




SQUIRES’ 

5ofa Beds 

ARE STANDARD. 



♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


<•> 

♦ 

♦ 

o 

o 

o 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

: 

♦ 


The Leading Sofa Bed 

on the market for years. ♦ 

Nothing but the btst materials are used, and ^ 
we guarantee our goods superior to all others f*»r # 
comfort, elegance and durability. ♦ 

J Can be taken all aoart by any one. ^ 

We pay the freight. T 

♦ Write for catalogue and prices. ♦ 

| SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., ♦ 

♦ Manufacturers. ♦ 

♦ 337 Tremont Street, ♦ 

| BOSTON. ♦ 
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THE NEW 


No. 4 Caligraph 

TYPEWRITER. 


New release key. Uniform and easy touch. New 
corrugated type- bar hanger and screw. New line 
space lever. Improved Ribbon movement. 
New adjustable paper and tnvelope guides 
and many other improvements. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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Hotel Brunswick, Boston, 

American and, European Plans, 



BARNMS & DVNKLEB, Proprietors. 
HERBERT H. BARNES, Manager. 


HIGH GRADE 

Merrill Pianos. 

Inspection Invited. 



Terms to Suit Purchaser. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

THE MERRILL RJAEO CO., 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




that we build 
and sell more 
PHAETONS 
than all other 
factories com* 
bined ? 



We build PHAETONS exclusively. 

We study points of excellence in this one 
class of vehicles alone. 

We get the cost down to a right price— 
a surprisingly low price when real merit 
is considered. 

RESULT: 

. Low prices for best Phaetons built. 

Send for our illustrated booklet and prices on different 
styles. You can order direct or through your dealer 
* Address Sales Department 

THE COLUnRUS PHAETON CO.. 

COLFJIBrS, Ohio. 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. GRANDPA’S BIRTHDAY. By J. F. Douthitt. 


Tapestry Paintings 

2oco tapestry painti: gs to choose from, 38 artists em- 
ployed, including gold medalists of the Paris Salon. 

Send $25.00 for a $75x0 painting 32 x 6 feet, just for 
a.11 introduction. 


Tapestry Materials 

We manufacture tapestry materials. Superior to 
foreign goods, and half the price. Jnstfor a trial we 
will Send you two yards of our 52 in. goods for $1.50. 

Seed for circulars. 


Decorations 

Write for color schemes, designs, estimates. Artists 
sent to all parts of the world, to do every sort of 
decorating and painting. We are educating the 
country in color harmom . Relief, wall-paper, stained 
glass, caipets furniture window shades, draperies, 
etc. Pupils taught dec ^ration, 

Send us $5.00 for a $25.00 color scheme to decorate 
\our house. 

Compendium 

140 Studies sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Manual ° f Art Decoration 

The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages. 
50 superb full-page illustrations of modern home in- 
teriors and tapestry studies. Send $2.00 for this 
beautiful book. 

The Goddess »f Alvatabar 

A visit to the interior of the world. “Jules Verne in 
his happiest days outdone/’ 318 large octavo pages, 
45 original illustrations bv nine famous artists 
Send $2 00. Paper cover 50 cts. 

Send 50 cents lor this fascinating bcok, worth $2.00. 


Art School 

Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5.00. 
Complete printed instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry 
paintings rented. Full size drawings paints, brushes 
etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are 
such advantages offered pupils. 

Send $t.oo for comp.ete instructions in tapestry paint- 
ing and compendium of 140 studies. 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 

American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York . 


When you write, please mention The Trestle Board 
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The Prudential Insurance Company o£ 
America, Newark, N* J ♦ — its insurance 
insures, at the minimum of reasonable cost 
—it does not give something for nothing 
— it charges what real life insurance is 
worth — its policies are backed by over fifteen 
millions assets and over three million three 
hundred thousand surplus, further secured 
by conservative management and open 
methods of business* 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 


America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Newark, N. J. 
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Gorham Manufacturing Co. ® 






AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE 

CORHHM 
S8M® PLRTED 
WHRE . . . 

Broadway and 19th St. New York 
137 and 139 State Street, Chicago 

Special and Exclusive Designs for Hotels. 
Restaurants, Cal'ee, Steamboat and Dining- 
Car Service 

Estimates and Samples promptly furnished 

A COMPLETE LINE OF BAR SERVICE 
ALWAYS IN STOCK — — _ __ __ 
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THE GENUINE ROGERS 

ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 
Spoons, Forks, Knives, Etc. 



Extensive Line. 


Serviceable Goods. 


Artistic Designs. 

The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles 
suitable for Weddings, Holiday Gifts, and use on all 

occasions. 

The Original and Genuine Star -fa Brand, 

which has been manufactured continuously for half a 
century and made the name of Rogers on electro silver 
plate celebrated, is stamped 

^ROGERS & BRO., A.l. 

If you wish the best goods, insist upon having 
those bearing the above trade-mark. Every 
article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively 
by, 

ROGERS & BROTHER, 

Waterbary; Conn. '. No. 16 Cortlandt St.» N. Y. 

5^ inches long. 4^ inchesld'ngy 
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OVER 4000 TONS 
SOLD IN 1894. 


ft 


£ APPLY IT— No Stain 
£ RUB IT— No Dust 
ft HEAT IT— No Odor 
• That’s why seven 

<j| people in ten use 

i piameiirt© 

& The Modern Stove Polish 


Sold by all dealers 
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EXTRACTS 


O 
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PERFECT PURITY 


< 
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EXQUISITE FLAVOR 




m 


;rsally Acknowledged 

FOOD 


1 World’s Fair Highest Award t 


IMPERIAL 

M-granum 

This Universally Acknowledged 
STANDARD 

and BEST 

PREPARED 

is earnestly recommended for 
nursing-mothers, infants and 
CHILDREN, for INVALIDS 
CONVALESCENTS,^ dyspeptic 
delicate, infirm and AGED 
persons. It is invaluable & 
sick-room, either little-one or 
adult PURE, nourish- 


fag | Sold by DRUGGISTS Everywhere. 


John Carle & Sons, New York, N. Y. 


*>* 

•JLJL 


CELEBRATED HATS 

AND 

Ladies’ Round Hats and Bonnets, 

AND 

THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 

178 and ISO Fifth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt St . 

NEW YORK. 

Palmer House, Chicago. 

914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 






